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FATHER BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


THE death of Father Bede Jarrett is so fresh a memory 
that we cannot disentangle our emotions from the thought 
of it. Thousands everywhere have been struck as with a 
sense of the personal loss of a real friend and the dominant 
note in the prevailing grief, so spontaneous, so genuine, so 
universal, is sorrow not for the dead but for the living— 
an overwhelming sorrow for ourselves and for each other. 


When we first heard that Father Bede was ill it came 
with the strange shock of an entirely new idea. It had 
always been a kind of legend among his brethren that he 
was never ill. His own health was a thing he never spoke 
of or seemed to care about. So little was he concerned about 
self that when sickness came he either did not understand 
it or refused to recognise it. He had always seemed to bear 
a charmed life and now that the spell was broken we some- 
how knew by a kind of presentiment, as he also seemed 
to know, that this first illness was the last and that it fore- 
shadowed the end. His apparently good health, his almost 
athletic vigour, mental alertness, his ever-fresh enthusiasm 
for anything young and alive, and all that vitality which 
seemed part of him, had created around him a glowing 
atmosphere of perennial youthfulness. No wonder we still 
hear people saying: ‘ I cannot believe he is dead.’ No won- 
der that those who visited the Rosary Chapel at St. Domi- 
nic’s, London, on those days before his burial failed to 
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recognize in that still, majestic figure lying before the altar 
even the features of the vivacious Father Bede whom they 
had known and loved in life. 


He who was so brim-full of life lived a life full to over- 
flowing. There are human regrets at a splendid life being 
cut short in full career; and Cardinal Bourne has written: 
‘We thought his real work still awaited him’; yet heaven 
has ordained otherwise, and we cannot but see a grand 
completeness in this life finely lived and finely ended. He 
reconciled himself to death at the beginning of his illness 
and faced it with his wonted courage. His almost over- 
eagerness for death hampered somewhat at first the efforts 
of the doctors and nurses. When this was explained to him 
and he was asked to try to help them, he acquiesced, but 
rather with the patience of one who was now resigned to 
live. He joined in the daily prayers to Blessed Thomas 
More for his recovery with great faith and simple confi- 
dence. He was surprised rather than disappointed at the 
end of the novena when a miracle had not occurred; but, 
characteristically, not with any thought of himself, only be- 
cause, as he put it, he had ‘ let down the Prior’ (who had 
organized the public prayers) and because Blessed Thomas 
had not a spectacular miracle to his credit for the purpose 
of helping on his canonization. When it was urged that 
Blessed Thomas was arranging it in his own leisurely way 
and not with dramatic suddenness, Father Bede replied: 
‘Yes, but I wanted something we could write to Rome 
about.’ The end came quite unexpectedly on the very day 
when there seemed to be indications of the beginnings of 
a real return to health. ‘ Swift death and no long dalliance 
with decay’ is the lucky soldier’s enviable privilege. As 
much to be envied are those who manage by good fortune 
to give the slip to old age and yet are granted the fulfil- 
ment of the sublime aspiration, ‘ Work till the end of my 
life: life till the end of my work.’ 


There is no intention here of anticipating the functions 
of the biographer or of attempting an adequate account, or 
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FATHER BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


full-length portrait; but it will be of service to set out 
some facts and dates. 


Cyril Jarrett (he took the name of Bede later when he 
became a Dominican) was born on the 22nd of August, 
1881, the fifth son of Colonel H. S. Jarrett, C.I.E., of Speld- 
hurst, Kent, and of Agnes Delacour Beaufort, his wife, 
who was descended from an old Huguenot family. In his 
eleventh year he was sent to the Jesuit College at Stony- 
hurst in Lancashire and remained there a pupil from 1891 
to 1898. Many of those who knew him at Stonyhurst, both 
masters and fellow-scholars, are still happily with us; and 
it is to be hoped that some of the precious memories of his 
schooldays will be recorded. On the 24th of September, 
1898, he received the Dominican habit, and the name of 
Brother Bede at Woodchester in Gloucestershire. A novice 
is very much one of a crowd, and from the nature of his 
daily life inconspicuous and indistinguishable from his 
fellows. Yet in the memory of a former novice-master he 
stands out as remarkable for his cheerfulness, his observ- 
ance of rule, and especially of silence. These simple quali- 
ties of the fervent novice, silent and observant, remained 
with him all through life; and to many of us he has always 
seemed the living embodiment of the ideal Dominican. 


After completing his noviciate and making his first pro- 
fession on the 24th of September, 1899, he proceeded to 
Hawkesyard in Staffordshire for his Philosophical and 
Theological Studies. He made solemn profession on the 
24th of September, 1902, and received the minor orders, 
subdiaconate and diaconate in due course. In 1904, in 
Michaelmas Term, he matriculated at Oxford as a student 
with the Benedictines at Hunter-Blair’s Hall (the present 
St. Benet’s Hall), and subsequently took a first-class in Clas- 
sical Moderations and in the Final School of Modern His- 
tory. At the end of his first Oxford term he was ordained 
priest (18th of December, 1904) at Woodchester, by Dr. 
Burton, the Bishop of Clifton. Fr. Bernard Vaughan, the 
famous Jesuit, during a visit to Oxford referred in a speech 
to Father Bede as ‘the first swallow of the Dominican 
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summer ’—a pretty prophecy which later on Father Bede 
himself was to be instrumental in fulfilling. 

After finishing at Oxford he spent a year at Louvain, 
where he took a degree in Theology; and then he was sta- 
tioned in London at St. Dominic’s, where he began his apos- 
tolic career, preaching, writing, working, which continued 
practically without a break until the day he collapsed last 
February. At the unusually early age of 33 he was elected 
Prior of St. Dominic’s and began his term of office on 17th 
of June, 1914. Two years later he was elected Provincial on 
5th of September, 1916, and he held this office for sixteen 
years, being elected four times successively and thus achiev- 
ing a record in the history of the seven-hundred-years-old 
English Province. 

The list of his achievements as Provincial is a long one. 
He transferred the Dominican School for boys from 
Hawkesyard to Laxton and enlarged the school materially 
as well as in scope and possibilities. He inaugurated in 
London Thomistic Lectures which have been approved 
and sponsored by London University. A new foundation 
was made in Edinburgh, new missions in South Africa and 
Persia were launched, thanks to his initiative and courage. 
The new Priory of Blackfriars in Oxford will remain the 
monument to his vision, faith and zeal. At the laying of 
the foundation stone by Cardinal Bourne in the presence 
of Cardinal Gasquet on the 15th of August, 1921, Father 
Bede spoke of his dream and hope of seeing the new 
Church and Priory completed. He said: ‘ We are begin- 
ning without a penny, but we shall build as the money 
comes in.’ Eight years later he saw the opening of the 
Church and its consecration, free of debt. The present 
Master General in a very touching reference to Father 
Bede Jarrett writes: ‘Only God knows what the construc- 
tion and organization of this marvellous priory at Oxford 
cost him. It is our own belief that the malady which was 
eventually to bring about his collapse in the height of his 
apostolic career dates from that time.’ The marvel is, of 
course, that he went on so long. How he managed all he 
did is an unrevealed mystery. Amid very burdensome ad- 
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ministrative charges he fulfilled an ever-accumulating list 
of preaching and lecturing engagements, for he was always 
in demand. The writing of books and articles, the.intermin- 
able daily correspondence (which miraculously he nearly 
always dealt with by return of post), instructing converts, 
‘directing ’ and dealing with ‘ difficult cases’ and tiresome 
people (of whom there were not a few! )—all these were 
among some of the activities that filled an already crowded 
day. Yet he himself was always the same calm, collected, 
serenely cheerful presence. There was no sense of hustle 
or fuss about him, no fidgetty nervyness, no suggestion of 
strain or overwork. His room, so neat, tidy, orderly and 
quite bare of all but absolute essentials, with not a thing 
out of place, did not look like the scene of any very un- 
usual activity. Here he would put aside any work he was 
doing to listen to any caller as if he himself had all day 
to spare to listen to any one’s trouble. 

Yet, though so preoccupied and overburdened with 
work, he was scarcely ever known to be absent from a com- 
munity duty. Before the caller in the morning had finished 
his rounds, Father Bede was having a cold bath. He was 
always the first man in choir, and in his regularity, punc- 
tuality and devotion to the Divine Office he outvied his 
patron the Venerable Bede. As the Master General has 
said in his letter, already quoted: ‘It was nothing short 
of a marvel to see him day by day and every day present 
in the choir with perfect punctuality and regularity,’ and 
the Master General is speaking of the Louvain days when, 
by reason of his special studies, Father Bede could legiti- 
mately have exempted himself. His place in choir in Lon- 
don would be empty for long spells when he was away 
preaching or visiting the outposts of the Province in South 
Africa or the West Indies, and then suddenly one even- 
ing or morning he would appear there in his place, quite 
fresh-looking and spruce, wearing a clean habit and the 
very model of recollection, quietly taking his part in the 
Office, having just arrived from New York or Cape Town 
with as little fuss and pomp and circumstance as if it were 
no further away than the distance of a penny tram ride. 
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Father Bede possessed enormous powers of concentra. 
tion, an equally enormous capacity for hard work, an un. 
canny talent for taking in detail and dealing with minv- 
tiae, and that miracle of miracles in one so absorbed in 
affairs—an absolutely reliable and unleaking memory. He 
never seemed to forget anything or anybody. (Yes: there 
was one person he always seemed to overlook and forget, 
and that was Father Bede! ) 

As a religious superior he was one of heaven’s gentlemen 
and possessed that courtesy of charity which we can de. 
scribe, perhaps imperfectly, as supernatural politeness. He 
managed to steer clear of the two pet vices of superiors, 
impatience and petulance. He could be firm and he always 
knew his own mind when he gave an order; but he was not 
imperious or domineering, and he rarely used the impera- 
tive mood. He believed that obedience was something that 
a religious gave rather than something the superior ex- 
acted. If he sent an order officially, he thanked the recipient 
for his generosity, when he acknowledged it, as if the sub- 
ject had done him a favour when actually he had only 
given what in the nature of things he had no right to re- 
fuse. He carried almost to excess that delicacy of feeling 
which makes a ruler put himself in the subject’s place. 
If he failed, it was in trusting others too much, and in 
crediting others with his own virtues which, though un- 
conscious of them himself and taken for granted, he con- 
sidered normal in ordinary human nature. He trusted 
everyone. He did it as a matter of course. He did not say 
in the solemn, pompous manner of the heavy father: ‘ Now 
I put you on your honour. I trust you. Be worthy of my 
trust.’ He trusted others quite naturally and spontaneously, 
almost unconsciously, because he believed in human nature 
and the grace of God and human goodness. Such trust was 
sometimes misplaced, but it was only betrayed by those 
who could not but be conscious of their infamy and con- 
demned in their own eyes. 

What was most attractive in the character of Father 
Bede Jarrett was his sane, balanced, common-sense, human 
outlook. There were no oddities, idiosyncrasies or fads; no 
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displeasing peculiarities, nothing freakish or fantastic; he 
was extraordinarily ordinary (if the phrase may be allowed) 
—an example of normal, standard humanity gloriously per- 
fect and yet utterly himself and unlike anyone else. His 
mannerisms, far from irritating, somehow added a force 
and grace to what he said. When you heard one of the 
younger brethren giving a realistic impersonation of an 
address by Father Bede—say, on ‘ International Solidarity,’ 
you knew that the bright young humorist was not jeering 
or mocking, but unknowingly acknowledging that he had 
been himself impressed and had learnt more than he sus- 
pected. 


He wore his virtues naturally without affectation; and 
yet he did not exactly ‘ wear’ them. The word is inaccu- 
rate: his shining qualities were all so absolutely himself. 
There was nothing far-fetched or grotesque about him. 
He was always keen and alive and on fire, yet not fana- 
tical. He sparkled with fun and humour, and was the soul 
of merriment in any group in which he found himself; 
he was witty yet never at the expense of charity. His sense 
of humour and his supernatural common-sense enabled 
him to tread for long the dangerous path of authority with- 
out being affected by its dangers. A stranger at an identi- 
fication parade might easily have picked him out as a 
simple novice instead of the Dominican Provincial. What- 
ever he turned his hand to prospered, some of his dreams 
came true, and most of his works succeeded. He won popu- 
lar applause and remained unspoiled by it. He was utterly 
without personal ambition. Great men meet and resist the 
temptation to ambition. Father Bede’s superlative great- 
ness was that he never even seemed to experience the temp- 
tation. He had cut the ground from the feet of pride much 
deeper down. His natural gifts, his personal charm, elo- 
quence, brilliance, energy and capacity for work seemed 
to mark him out for the highest honours in the Church, 
and he was talked of as a likely candidate whenever bishop- 
rics were being filled. All who knew him knew where his 
heart was when such suggestions were made, and he would 
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say: * You will see, I shall never wear a mitre or any other 
hat except this gay clerical trilby of mine.’ 

Father Bede’s own inclination and equipment would 
have fitted him to become an eminent scholar of the first 
repute in historical research, yet this scholarly instinct was 
suppressed in the interests of more pressing apostolic work 
and the administrative cares of a religious superior. His 
contributions to historical study, Medieval Socialism, The 
English Dominicans, Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 
and his History of Europe bear the marks of having 
been written by a busy man; but the astounding thing is 
that such works could have been produced at all by one 
who was engaged in so much else. It is amazing to hear 
that the same Father Bede, the writer, was placed by a 
non-Catholic in a recent tribute as among the six greatest 
contemporary preachers of the world. 

He, who deservedly won such popular applause outside, 
was, inside his priory, a model of silence and prayer such 
as may not be met in a lifetime again. He went out of his 
way to help and encourage any good work or scheme that 
others were planning or achieving. He was never bored, 
never down-hearted or depressed, never too busy to con- 
cern himself with the most unimportant interests of 
others. He was rigorously ascetic and was never known to 
take the dispensations from the fast which he so readily 
granted to others; but then he never asked anyone to do 
one tenth of what he was prepared to do himself. Actually 
at the time he was taken ill he was keeping the Lenten 
fast. This was all done naturally and as a matter of course, 
without any parade, or indeed without anyone’s noticing it. 

I very well remember the first time I heard Fr. Bede 
preach. It was at Woodchester in 1907. He was twenty-six 
and I was seventeen. The sermon was an entirely new ex- 
perience. He gave me the impression as of an inspired boy, 
and that impression has always remained and been con- 
firmed by my subsequent associations with him and pro- 
vided a kind of clue to his personality. It is rare for a man 
to grow up into a glorious maturity and still retain all the 
charm and grace of youth: that is what Father Bede some- 
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how managed to achieve. He faced life as an adventure 
courageously and cheerfully with the keenness of a youth 
who could not be disillusioned. In 1920 he asked me to 
help him start this review. Armed with introductions I 
went round and interviewed all sorts of people—pub- 
lishers, journalists, priests and others who I judged would 
be interested. The more persons I listened to, the more de- 
pressed I became. On every consideration, financial, jour- 
nalistic, etc., etc., my scheme was condemned almost unani- 
mously as unsound and foolish. On all sides I was sprayed 
gently but firmly with metaphorical cold water, and I came 
to Father Bede and said: ‘ Everyone tells me the thing will 
fail.’ He said immediately: ‘ Let it fail! Anyhow, get it 
started first. 1 would much sooner attempt it and fail than 
not attempt it at all.’ The same spirit was manifest about 
a year ago when a difficult office was proposed to him which 
he could not accept because it was incompatible with his 
work at Oxford. ‘As a problem it fascinates me and I would 
have loved it as an adventure,’ he wrote in a letter. 

Father Bede had a natural capacity for friendship and 
this, supernaturalized, became a force in his apostolic work. 
His was a nature responsive and affectionate; yet nearly 
all his life he was obliged to accept the loneliness of one 
in authority, and no one could have been more just or 
more opposed to anything having the semblance of 
favouritism. 

A man of a frank simplicity, ready sympathy, cultured 
mind, earnest unaffected piety and a rare combination of 
qualities which suggest an almost flawless character—yet 
surely not anything that he achieved but what he was 
makes up the real greatness of him whose loss we mourn. 

In the joyous character he so gracefully portrays of his 
Father and Patron in his Life of St. Dominic, Father Bede 
reveals his own ideals and gives us unconsciously a portrait 
of himself. We ask leave then to conclude this inadequate 
sketch with a quotation from that work which sums up 
his own life better than can any words of ours. 

‘It is a standing lesson to Christian souls that the 
amount and endurance of their work depends far more 
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upon the character which they have previously formed than 
on the years of labour that they put into life. Patiently, 
quietly should a man fashion and temper that sole real 
tool with which all that he does is finally achieved. The 
only thing or person on which he can always depend is 
himself; on himself, then, above all, must he concentrate. 
The preacher, the organiser, the administrator, is such in 
virtue of his own soul; because he has learnt to control 
himself, he can hope to control others; because he can set 
in order the household of his heart, he may dream of ar- 
ranging in due and precise relation the affairs and work 
of others; only if he has found the way to God can he dare 
venture to lead others in the same pathway, since only he 
knows whither it leads. Only a man who has built carefully 
his character may hope one day to build the world “nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” ’ 
BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


SCHOOLS OF HOLINESS 
III 
St. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS 


Star differeth from star in glory, says St. Paul, and we are 
well accustomed to variations, amounting sometimes almost 
to contradictions, in style and type and expression of holi- 
ness as exhibited by the lives of those whom the Church 
has officially pronounced to be saints, to be persons, that 
is, who are proved to have practised the Christian virtues— 
not on occasional impulse, but with such regularity as fair- 
ly deserves to be called habitual—in a heroic degree: ina 
degree (that means) which is conspicuously above what is 
recognized as constituting a normally good life. But even 
with this preparation one is scarcely ready to accept Ber- 
nadette of Lourdes as a saint, for at first sight (and perhaps 
increasingly with further acquaintance) her life presents 
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itself to us as so remarkably devoid of the features demon- 
strably common to all the other saints known to us, that 
it is a real difficulty to associate her with them. A well- 
known authority on this subject, whose judgment and criti- 
cal ability meet with respect in all quarters, has given it 
as his considered opinion that ‘ in all the annals of sanctity 
it would be hard to find the counterpart of the history of 
Bernadette Soubirous ’: for, he continues, ‘ she did nothing 
out of the common, she said nothing memorable, she 
gathered no followers around her, she had in the ordinary 
sense no revelations, she did not prophesy or read men’s 
secret thoughts, she was remarkable for no great austeri- 
ties or striking renunciations or marvellous observance of 
rule or conspicuous zeal for souls . . . and yet she is to be 
proclaimed a saint . . . and for all future time, as long as 
this earth shall last, the Holy Sacrifice will be offered in 
her honour, and petitions will be addressed to her to in- 
tercede with God, the common Father of us all, to bless the 
creatures who are the work of His hands.’ 

Heroic virtue has always been associated in our minds 
with just such manifestations as here are truly stated to 
have had no place in her story, and one cannot help won- 
dering how, then, she can have possessed what seems in no 
way to have revealed itself in her words or actions and, 
therefore, as it appears, in no way to have influenced them? 

But, indeed, not with Bernadette alone, but with other 
saints too, one suspects at times that these outward mani- 
festations that seem to us to be the very stuff of their sanc- 
tity may in fact obscure rather than reveal the secret of it: 
may perhaps stand towards it in something of the same 
relation that the vocal or instrumental rendering of a musi- 
cal theme does to the inner motif of which it is the only fea- 
sible, perhaps, but not really the inevitable and essential ex- 
pression. Words are, as experience so often proves, but 
a clumsy vehicle of utterance of the ‘ word ’ in one’s mind: 
and it may be that audible music (even though, we be un- 
able to conceive of any other kind) is just as awkward 
a medium for the expression of musical reality. What if the 
circumstances of Bernadette’s life were such that her humi- 
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lity for instance, was already expressed and guaranteed by 
them? That her heroic readiness to do or to suffer whatso- 
ever God might demand of her had no wider scope than the 
gentle bearing with such trivial occasions as occur to the 
most ordinary persons in daily life whether in the world or 
in the cloister: that her charity had no larger field for its ex- 
ercise than in silence and obedience and cheerfulness under 
the irritating, but still not intolerable, curiosity of strangers 
or the nagging of a ‘ commonsense ’ Reverend Mother: that 
her patience (the root of all virtue) had no greater strain 
put upon it than to bear with the importunities of well- 
meaning but inconsiderate admirers? It might be, then, 
that the essential sainthood, truly hers, had no more ade- 
quate instrument for its expression than these very narrow 
opportunities, which though they detracted from its ap- 
pearance did not affect its reality or its heroism. One might 
find a parallel in the case of an artist with nothing but in- 
ferior materials to work with, or of a statesman with only 
the affairs of a village to administer. It will be enough if 
we can find in her life evidence that this was indeed so, 
and that only by force of circumstances which were not her 
own responsibility did her reach so limit her grasp. 

The life-story of Bernadette (she was christened ‘ Ber- 
nade,’ but from the first was always known by this affec- 
tionate diminutive) is short, and except for the great event 
of the Apparitions of Our Lady (the whole eighteen were 
comprised within a bare two months) was entirely devoid 
of unusual incident. She was born on January 7th, 1844, 
when Louis-Philippe was on the throne of France, and the 
first Apparition took place on February 11th, 1858, when 
she was fourteen, undersized, weakly, speaking the Lour- 
dais patois and not yet able to read or write French. Her 
parents, feckless and incompetent by nature, but good 
Catholics according to their lights, rapidly muddled away 
the small property with which they had started their mar- 
ried life, and for several years before Bernadette had the 
first of her visions they had been living in the utmost 
poverty in a hut which had formerly been the gaol of the 
little town. They had barely the necessary furniture, and 
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never a sufficiency of food. It is said that sometimes the 
children would pick wax from the church candles at fune- 
rals and other solemn functions, and chew it to allay their 
hunger. They used to go about the town and the surround- 
ing roadways and fields searching for bits of old iron, rags, 
bones and suchlike refuse, for which they would get a very 
few sous from a chiffoniére of their acquaintance, and so 
add a little to their miserably meagre provision. Berna- 
dette as the eldest, but also because she had that instinct 
for leadership which is so often the obverse of the talent 
for service, directed all these little expeditions, and in 
many ways supplied towards her sisters and her brother 
for the neglect of their slatternly mother. But there were 
days when she was helpless under the agonizing suffoca- 
tion of asthma, from which she suffered at intervals all 
her life through. She was no prodigy: indeed, the consen- 
sus of contemporary opinion is that, intellectually at least, 
she was more than ordinarily dull—she could not learn 
her Catechism, for instance! But all who knew her at that 
time were agreed that she was quite markedly gentle, with 
the brave pitiful gentleness of those who know suffering— 
the patient, helpless suffering of the very poor—from their 
own experience, and are not embittered but rather sweet- 
ened and ennobled by it. 

Still, to make her out to be a saint at this period of her 
life would surely be extravagant. She was a brave little 
girl doing her best, with everything against her: and her 
best was very small. Yet who may dare say that in God’s 
eyes, with Whom there is no boundary of big or little or 
time or number or space, anything can be small? The big- 
ger one is the less one is conscious of distinctions between 
things less than oneself, so that it is not difficult to under- 
stand that God reckons all things not by their size or im- 
portance (as we estimate these) but by their intentions, 
within their limits: and that a thimble-full may be as vast 
as an ocean, and accomplishment be no more complete 
than effort. 

Then came the Apparitions. One is conscious of an im- 
pression of incongruity and more than ordinary strange- 
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ness when one reads of them. For, first, the circumstances 
of the original appearance were entirely unfavourable to 
the expectation of any such thing, and Bernadette herself 
did not so much as suspect that it was Our Lady whom she 
saw—she said ‘a girl, not bigger than myself’; further, in 
her account of what she saw, repeated again and again to 
a host of questioners, she never varied from her primitive 
statements, though her descriptions of Our Lady’s features, 
dress, and attitude were quite out of harmony with what 
must have seemed most natural to her from the type of 
‘pious picture’ then (and, alas, now too!) in popular 
vogue. It will be remembered that when a number of 
images of Our Lady (some of them accepted as unquestion- 
ably ‘ good’) were shown to her for recognition, she re- 
jected them all, sometimes with exclamations of horror, 
but gave a distinct measure of approval to a copy of the 
very ancient Byzantine Madonna attributed by legend to 
St. Luke, which no doubt the good people who were ex- 
amining her thought at best ‘quaint,’ even if not alto- 
gether repulsive. This quite uncultured village child knew, 
without knowing how she knew or anything else about it, 
that true art does not mean the accurate presentment of 
the body of a thing but the faithful interpretation of its 
soul. And here one may fancy that one sees the earliest in- 
dication in her of the heroism to which her canonization 
has now testified—heroism, at least in the philosophical 
sense of being conspicuously beyond the ordinary. 

Again, heroism is most nobly exhibited in constancy, 
and the constancy of this poor little half-starved, ailing, 
defenceless child, standing up to the alternate threats and 
cajolery, the menaces and flattery of civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, and to the stupid if well-meaning efforts of 
pious sensationalists to get her to elaborate her simple nar: 
rative of what she had seen into something more consonant 
with their conception of what she ought to have seen, pro- 
foundly stirs one’s admiration. She would not concede a 
point to such insinuations, nor on the other hand would 
she go back upon any of her original statements, and she 
clearly preferred to say nothing at all about her experiences 
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and in fact never did so except under question. Nor, for all 
her poverty and the hardness of the life which she had to 
endure, would she ever accept the smallest gift of money 
or anything else, and her determination in this matter in- 
fluenced her family to follow her inflexible example. 

One is bewildered by the spectacle on the one hand of 
the commotion occasioned by the recent events, and on 
the other by the perfect balance and calmness of her who 
was the centre of it all. The townspeople, the clergy, the 
police, the legislature, the army itself were set in motion, 
all because Bernadette Soubirous, aged fourteen, had said, 
and stood by it, that she had seen ‘a white girl, not bigger 
than myself’ in a cave on the rocky bank of the Gave: and 
that later, when at the command of the Curé she had asked 
the Apparition to say who she was, the answer had been, 
‘Iam the Immaculate Conception ’—words adapted to the 
comprehension of the child, who, no doubt, had heard 
without very much understanding of the Definition of 
December 8th, 1854. 

Then she was sent to school, where she learnt next to 
nothing, not because she did not want to but because she 
simply could not. One remembers that the Curé d’Ars was 
ordained priest though the extent of his knowledge of theo- 
logy was little more than that he loved God. In 1859 she 
was sent by the doctors to take the waters at Cauterets, and 
then returned to Lourdes, to the Convent of the Sisters of 
Nevers, as a sort of boarder under observation, until in 1866 
the petition which two years earlier she had made to be re- 
ceived into their Community was granted, and she left her 
home for ever on July 29th. On April 16th, 1879, she died, 
being then three months over thirty-five years of age. 

It will be seen that Bernadette’s life, apart from the Ap- 
paritions which occupied such a small fraction of it, pre- 
sents none of the features which custom has led us to expect 
in the lives of the saints. Yet,in fact, the one essential ele- 
ment of all sanctity reveals itself, on examination, in every 
detail of it. For heroism is not dependent upon, or specified 
by, the magnitude of the occasions in which it manifests 
itself, and, studied closely, her life assumes no less than 
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veritably heroic proportions. There can have been little 
flaw, and little that was merely ordinary, in the character 
of one who without any gifts of nature or of training was 
able by sheer heroic truth and simplicity to escape the 
multiple snares and pitfalls that beset her. The most 
famous shrine in the Christian world, an outstanding wit. 
ness to the supernatural in an age of materialism, is 
founded upon her simple word. Nobody saw the Appar- 
itions but she: upon no other authority than hers (now 
guaranteed by the Church) is grounded the faith of those 
uncountable thousands who year after year flock to the 
grotto of Massabieille: and it is because of this that they 
believe, and thereafter experience, that in visiting Lourdes 
they enlist on their behalf, in a very special way, her power- 
ful advocacy whom Christ her Son commissioned from the 
throne of the Cross to be to all His brethren the mother that 
she had been to Him. 

Her sanctity was the sanctity of a child: but one remem. 
bers that Christ has said that only children are fit for the 
kingdom of heaven . . . ‘Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall not enter into it. 
All those tremendous things which we associate with 
canonized holiness she ‘ received as a child.’ As we view 
them on the miniature stage of her life they look to us to 
be trifles, but they were great big real things to her: and 
rightly seen, in their true perspective, great big real things 
they should seem to us too. To be holy does not—cannot 
—mean to be extraordinary. Since Christ made His own 
(the choice of God) the ordinary life of a man and for thirty 
years of His life shewed Himself to be the Beloved Son of 
His Father by no greater thing than fidelity to the duties 
of ordinary life, there is no excuse left us for lamenting our 
lack of opportunity. The canonization of Bernadette is like 
one of those occasional experiences which call us(uncom- 
fortably, maybe) out of the unreal imaginings of our day- 
dreams into the sharp reality of the waking day: we under- 
stand, then, that to serve God truly does not mean to try 
to be someone else than ourselves, nor even to be ourselves 
but in other circumstances than those that we have, but to 
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aim at being the best that we can be, as and where we are. 
One thinks of Bernadette, three hundred miles from her 
home and from all that life had held for her up till then 
(for she was younger than her age when at fourteen she saw 
Our Lady) yet peaceably content to finish the amazing story 
in the relatively trivial round of Convent life where 
nothing ministered to the recollection of her brief hour of 
splendour, and where in addition she had as Superior one 
who confessed afterwards that whenever she had occasion 
to address her she found herself almost unconsciously 
speaking with ‘a certain asperity’ as to une paysanne 
grossiére et sans instruction who had no right to be on such 
intimate terms with the supernatural. . 

In the process of her beatification the Promotor Fidei 
took exception to certain sharp sallies and other gestures 
of impatience which seemed to him to denote a lack of 
that perfect self-control which should be the mark of heroic 
perfection. One feels that he must have been no more 
than half-hearted in his objections, deferring perhaps 
unconsciously to the popular prepossession that the 
saint is a being not so much above as altogether outside 
normal humanity. But it is before all else important to look 
upon Bernadette as an intensely human person. From first 
to last she was just herself. She knew that she was ignorant, 
inexperienced, altogether undeserving of the high favours 
which had been granted to her, and she never by word or 
deed displayed the smallest satisfaction in the celebrity that 
was forced upon her. Indeed, the evidences of veneration 
which she could not fail to perceive, quite obviously re- 
volted her. One regrets that among the chief offenders in 
this regard were the clergy. It is incredible what they made 
her suffer by their importunities, pestering and pursuing 
her with questions and demands and compliments in the 
worst possible bad taste. So, too, in the Convent, where 
often, when she was summoned to the parlour for yet 
another interrogation by curious visitors, she would come 
to a standstill outside the door in an agony of repulsion for 
the coming ordeal, not seldom bursting into tears before 
she could bring herself to turn the handle. It all seemed so 
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stupid to her, such a mistake: ‘Oh, why can’t they leave 
me in peace!’ she would cry. But she was always modest, 
courteous, patient with her visitors, showing obstinacy, 
gentle but unconquerable, only when they tried to force 
from her confirmation of one or other of the accretions to 
her story which popular imagination had been busy in sup. 
plying, or when they tried to press some gift, were it the 
very simplest, upon her. 


She could be maline though at times, and could return 
a pointed repartee to a foolish or tactless question . . . as, 
too, could the Curé d’Ars. But it was remarked that she 
never did this when she thought that it might hurt or scan. 
dalize. Much curiosity has been aroused by her statement 
that Our Lady had entrusted her with three secrets which 
she was never under any circumstances to reveal to anyone. 
She made it clear, over and over again, that these had 
nothing to do with the Church or with France or any other 
nation, nor with any question of civil or ecclesiastical poli- 
tics. It seems to be quite certain that they were neither 
prophecies nor revelations, but concerned herself alone, 
laying down, perhaps, the conditions upon which her sanc- 
tification was to be guaranteed. One who has very closely 
studied the history of Bernadette gives as his conclusion 
that these secrets were probably to some such effect as that 
she should never imagine that the privilege which she had 
had of converse wih Our Lady was due to her own merits: 
that she should never consent to profit in any material way 
by what had happened: and that she should never do any- 
thing to attract notice to herself in connection with the 
renown that Lourdes was presently to acquire. 


These, at any rate, seem to have been the principles 
upon which she ordered her conduct. She would not, 
though she was left free to do so, attend the consecration 
of the Basilica of Lourdes in 1876, except upon the im- 
practicable condition that she might see without being 
seen, and all her life at Nevers was a testimony to the low 
esteem that quite unaffectedly she preserved of herself— 
Priez pour moi, pauvre pécheresse! were her last words. 
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To the end she was what she had been at the beginning, 
Bernadette, the poor child of Lourdes, doing always with 
her might what her hand found to do, little enough though 
that was. And now, by the infallible verdict of the Church, 
she is ranked as in her own right among the Shining Ones 


of the Company of Christ. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


ART AND LEISURE 


WHEN I go to the pictures my object is usually to avoid 
thought rather than to induce it; but on most occasions 
it is difficult to escape one reflection at any rate: that there 
is an inevitable connection between money and art, just 
as there is between money and religion; and that the con- 
nection does not always work out fortunately. 

In its dealings with art, the Money Power is just as 
greedy and unintelligent as with everything else. When a 
really good picture comes out of Hollywood, as it some- 
times does, one feels that the producer has managed to do 
it in spite of, not because of, his financial employers. They 
say that Mr. Montagu Norman has a pretty taste in an- 
tiques or old masters or whatever it is, and rumours of 
striking and original sculpture on the Bank’s new build- 
ings have reached even my Philistine ears. That may be 
so. Nevertheless, in its relation to culture in general the 
banking system is more stupid and boorish than the ox 
that sets his uncaring hoof on the first cluster of primroses. 
If there are too many cinemas and not enough schools, if 
living musicians starve and tinned music assails the tor- 
tured ear, if villages of bungalows are built on the skyline 
of the downs, if new slums are being built under pretence 
of slum clearing, if the English countryside is laid waste by 
ruthless industrialism—where is the ultimate blame if not 
on the credit-system which ‘ finds the money ” for such de- 
velopments and insists on ‘ getting it back ’? 

Yet strange to say, there are artists who look forward 
without enthusiasm to the reform of finance. Take, for in- 
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stance, Mr. Eric Gill, who has lately written much on the 
topic, especially in his book, Beauty looks after Herself. 
Being an intelligent and humane person, he perceives the 
insanity of the present money-system and takes for granted 
that it will soon be changed. But in this prospect he sees 
no hope for the true artist. For him, the true artist means 
the perfect workman doing necessary work; the age of 
plenty means the triumph of the machine and the extinc- 
tion of responsible craftsmanship; the age of leisure means 
a populace machine-fed, machine-clothed, with minds stan- 
dardised and mass-produced opinions, spending their time 
in travel, sport, and the more frivolous kinds of ‘ love’. 
making, while art dwindles to a mere matter of water- 
colour-painting and fancy-work. ‘God save us,’ says Mr. 
Gill piously, ‘from all the arts and crafts which are the 
product of leisure.’ 

On the other hand, there is Mr. Will Dyson, cartoonist 
and author of Artist among the Bankers. He sees modern 
life as a gigantic confusion of frustration and tyranny, with 
the stupid and obsolete money-system as the villain of the 
piece. Unemployment to him is the workman not being 
allowed to use his tools, being forbidden by Finance. 

As for modern art and literature, Mr. Dyson scorns 
them for occupying themselves with unreal trivialities, 
escaping from life rather than facing it. Even the supposed 
virtues of our literature, such as Humour, come under his 
condemnation. ‘ Humour and good humour are virtues in 
the private sphere, but elsewhere they are a cowardice and 
a thinness of the blood . . . The world is too huge a joke 
to be laughed off. Laughter has lost its virtue, it is not a 
cure to-day, it is the neurosis itself.’ Something personal in 
this remark can perhaps be guessed at by those whose 
memories go back far enough to compare Dyson’s good- 
humoured drawings of to-day with the blistering ferocity 
of his pre-war cartoons, say at the time of the Dublin 
transport strike. 

Business men, the so-called Practical men, having now 
made a complete muddle of human life, Mr. Dyson thinks 
it is time the Artist began to sit up and do something 
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about it. An epochal fight is on, and the artist cannot stay 
out of it and keep his soul intact. 

‘Artists,’ he says, ‘ are the stewards of a thing higher than 
themselves—the art element in man—almost the religious 
element.’ They know in their hearts that the business 
machine is a monstrous tyranny, and they must not fear 
to say so. ‘ It is time this Art Element took the offensive .. . 
There is no other pre-occupation for leisured men but the 
art habits. These are the activities of leisure. The art of 
the world is the product of the leisure of the world—of 
time snatched from the toil of the world—the toil dedicated 
to the needs of the belly and the back.’ 

I think Mr. Dyson is right, also that he and Mr. Eric 
Gill are in fundamental agreement. Nobody really wants 
to abolish work, and nobody could. How many men, for 
instance, can resist the urge to work if they have a house 
and garden of their own? We should distinguish carefully 
between work and drudgery, defining drudgery as work 
which one is compelled to do without being somehow in- 
terested in it. The nearer we can come to abolishing drud- 
gery the better; and this does not necessarily mean abolish- 
ing digging or even machine-tending, both of which can 
be undertaken with interest by some people. 


Perhaps the New Economics in the early stages of its 
preaching has received a slightly too mechanical bent ow- 
ing to the fact that Major Douglas is an engineer. To those 
who share the fears of Mr. Eric Gill, may I commend the 
following from a letter by John Rimmer in New Britain: 


‘ There is an assumption that financial reform will achieve the 
mass consumption of mass production . . . But what if it de- 
stroys mass production? Terrifying statistics are given of the 
potentialities of the machine. Mr, Kenrick informs us that Eng- 
land can make two and a quarter pairs of boots or shoes for 
every inhabitant of the globe. But what happens if we distribute 
increased incomes on the strength of this and similar potentiali- 
ties? To date, machinery, applied to boots and shoes has meant 
mainly the mass production of corns and bunions. We have 
put up with the wholesale crippling for reasons of the economy 
enforced upon us by non-co-operating finance, but increase our 
incomes sufficiently, and we will insist on respect for pedegra- 
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phic peculiarities and order our hand-made pair. So with our 
clothing. At £2 per week we wear ready-mades. At £5 we 
are beginning to employ the cutter and hand finisher. Thus 
labour saved at one end of the process of production is balanceg 
at the other end for the ensuring of a more individualized pro. 
duct. Every man aches for the full expression of his individua- 
lity, and individualized consumption can only mean individua- 
lized production. Ask the women if any machine-made jumper 
compares with the product of a skilled hand-knitter. 

This principle applies to all branches of production. For food 
increased income means a demand for pedigree fruits and 
cereals, and thus the revival of agricultural art and the personal 
attention of the gardener, instead of agricultural industrializa- 
tion. For the building of houses the architect and building 
craftsmen come into the picture once more, and the jerry buil- 
der exits. And so it is with the services. The present com- 
pulsory mass-production in education will give way to a vast 
number of private schools, and even individual tutelage ; whole- 
sale medical treatment in the hospitals will yield to a great in- 
crease of private doctors and nurses. All this resulting from the 
consumer, allowed an increased income by the financial reform, 
more freely expressing his individual choice when making his 
purchases. 


So, in New Britain, I prophesy that the artist-craftsman will 
revive after his temporary eclipse, and the engineer will be— 
not quite so important.’ 


F. H. DRINKWATER. 





THE LITURGICAL DRAMA 
Ways and Means 


AWARENESS of the enemy’s method usually tempts one 
to imitate him, to meet tanks with larger tanks and poison 
gas with a gas even more poisonous. It is not a process 
which I commend. It would seem wiser to develop one’s 
own genius than to copy another’s, especially when that 
other is an enemy. The Church can hardly be interested 
in a Five Year Plan, nor enthusiastic about shock troops, 
while she has eternity to play in. Unless the Communist 
gets quick results he knows he will have none; he knows, 
in his heart, that all mankind is but waiting to relapse into 
its old bad ways. 

The Catholic stage has powers hardly dreamt of by the 
Soviet, and were it elevated to an arm of Catholic Action, 
it would quickly achieve the same position in propaganda 
as it held when the people of Chester, York and other cities 
of England turned out 

* At Pentecost 

‘When all our pageants of delight were played,’ 
to celebrate the descent of the Holy Ghost in a summer holy 
day. Historians sometimes lift a corner of the veil which 
hides these scenes from us, but only as a reminder that 
they are no more. Playwright, actor and audience of to-day 
are silent when our forefathers rejoiced, they seem to be 
unaware that the power to make and the sense to enjoy 
such pageants is within themselves, rusty only for want 
of use. The example of Soviet and Cinema may send us 
into our own dramatic storehouse—not to imitate these 
methods, but to practise those peculiar to our Faith and 
Religion. 

It is immediately possible (1) to develop the dramatic 
elements of the Liturgy, (2) to use the dramatic situations 
of the parables, the life of our Lord, and other religious 
incidents for stage plays produced in a liturgical manner. 

The development within the Liturgy may be instanced 
(2) from the tenth century Quem quaeritis. Here the priest, 
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standing before the altar, addresses the angelic interroga- 
tion to two clerics, representing the Maries, standing in the 
middle of the choir. These answer ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ and 
after receiving the angelic assurance, ‘ He is not here but 
is risen,’ they address to the choir their triumphant ‘Alle. 
luia, Resurrexit Dominus: ' (b) from the processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament, (c) from the sermon, (d) from the per- 
formance of the Stations of the Cross and Mysteries of the 
Rosary. 

The sanctuary is the ecclesiastical stage. I have nothing 
to say as to its conduct, for that is not my business. There 
would seem to be no essential difference between the Quem 
quaeritis and such-like plays of the tenth century, and the 
processions, sermons and ‘Stations’ of the twentieth. We 
may regret that the Easter Tropes have ceased to be per- 
formed, but to remain content with simple things does not 
seem to belong to human nature, and the additions of pro- 
perties soon divided the drama proper to the Church from 
that proper to the street or public hall. A furnace con- 
structed of cloth and oakum might be built in the nave 
for the ‘ burning’ of the pueri, but it would soon be found 
to impede the normal use of the Church building and the 
play be found a less disturbed milieu outside. 

The Church is a theatre, in the sense that it is a place 
where things can be seen, and it has already a large ward- 
robe and many properties peculiar to itself with which 
other properties do not mix. The Bishop leaves his top hat 
in the Sacristy, a barrister is seldom seen with a bowler 
hat over his wig, and men refrain from plus-fours at a 
Levée. This sense of fitness affects most of us in the mat- 
ter of Church function as well as Church furniture. The 
performance of Henri Ghéon’s Marriage of St. Francis in 
the (Anglican) Parish Church of Brighton necessitated the 
erection of a stage across the Sanctuary. It was also a cos- 
tume play; as in the Poet Laureate’s passion play performed 





? For other examples of early drama within the normal Church 
services, consult The Drama of the Medieval Church by Karl 
Young, Oxford University Press. 
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in Canterbury Cathedral the actors appeared in garments 
appropriate to the play but not to the place. Such furniture 
and dressing-up offend our sense of fitness; the plays were 
written to be performed in an ordinary theatre; the fact 
that they might be described accurately as religious does 
not gain them an entrée to the Sanctuary. 


Plays which can be performed by priests, deacons, and 
vested attendants without the introduction of properties, 
other than those which are already in the Sacristy, will nor; 
mally be elaborations of existing processions or devotions. 
They will be stopped, as recently in Rome, if they become 
theatrical, and though the line to be drawn between ‘ litur- 
gical ’ and ‘ theatrical’ may not always be settled by vest- 
ments, it will serve as a general guide. If the play or re- 
presentation cannot be produced in the clothing of the 
Church it has no place inside the building. But within 
those limits there would seem to be many opportunities for 
development, though we may always remain some cen- 
turies behind Italy and Spain, and never attain to the free- 
dom we once enjoyed. 


We may learn something from the account of The Burial 
of Christ at Maracaibo (Venezuela), which takes place an- 
nually on Good Friday. At five in the evening, the normal 
hour of burial, the Bishop and clergy assemble in the 
Cathedral before the altar upon which reposes a painted 
wooden body of our Lord. The figure is life-size, the 
wounds and issuing blood are red, the face is that of Death. 
The body lies upon tortoise-shell and is encased in glass. 
It is placed upon a bier with draped sides, under which the 
bearers are quite hidden, so that it appears like a moving 
platform proceeding through the Cathedral doors, where 
the Governor of the State, officers, guard and military band 
are waiting to head the procession through the city. The 
Bishop and clergy follow the bier. Behind them are images 
of Our Lady, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. John the Bap- 
tist—each on a similar platform, each followed by a soda- 
lity or confraternity in mourning. The general congrega- 
tion follows at the end, reciting the Rosary. 
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Very, very slowly and mournfully the procession goes 
through the city and returns. The coffin is again placed 
upon the altar. The crowd kneels for the Bishop's blessing 
and the ceremony is at an end. 

The number of plays which are suitable for perform. 
ance outside the Church is infinite, though relatively few 
are to be found ready made. Of those which exist there are 
the mystery plays of the past, and those by such writers as 
Mgr. Benson, Claudel and Ghéon of the present. But these 
have been written, as already stated, for the modern 
theatre, they require scenery, costume and technique which 
can only be handled effectively by actors trained in elocu. 
tion and impersonation aided by the skilful support of de- 
signers, electricians and producers, most of whom have no 
more idea of liturgical drama than a nineteenth century 
organist of Plainsong. 

The making of plays to be produced in a liturgical man- 
ner is the simplest form of dramatic art. Its conditions are 
(1) a plot which is widely known, (2) a concentration on 
action to be seen rather than upon ideas to be thought. 
An exclusion of all scenery, properties, and dressing-up 
which are not inevitable to the plot. The necessity of an 
already known story may become obvious if we realize how 
mystified a non-Catholic would be at the Ceremonies of the 
Mass; also as we remember that most of us are children 
who delight in a twice-told tale. The concentration on 
action will be appreciated by all who have played at 
charades or enjoyed pageants and masques where deeds are 
done rather than spoken of. A dark back-cloth, some boxes 
covered in the same material (for seats, tables, etc.), and a 
regulation dress for the players, should meet all our re- 
quirements in scenery and costume. 

Instances of plays of this kind may be given to indicate 
the possibilities open to any parochial dramatic club. The 
easiest are such parables as The Prodigal Son and The 
Sower, because these can be translated into modern times 
and terms avoiding even the necessity of a stage costume. 
The first has been illustrated by Thomas Derrick and could 
be staged by anyone with dramatic aptitude. One danger 
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is in making the period of prodigality too alluring. I should 
recommend that the vice chosen to portray should be that 
of avarice (speculation and gambling). The Sower might 
be the C.T.S. and the plot developed in the form of the 
history of one of its pamphlets. 

If I may be pardoned for relating a personal achieve- 
ment, I will instance a mime of The Oxford Movement, 
which will serve to show how the art of pantomime can 
be concerned with topical events. The Oxford Movement 
seemed to me to have its roots in the eighteenth century 
and the French Revolution; this period is noteworthy for 
the way in which formalism overshadowed the Truth. I 
wanted to begin with this fact as a spectacle. The stage is 
empty except for an Altar, at the back, set out ready for 
Mass. All the players enter in one long but slow procession 
from the front of the stage—it is as though a section of the 
audience has decided to act. 

The first group consists of the Pope attended by acolytes. 
They go up to the altar and prepare for Mass. 

The second group is of Mammon and two policemen 
with attendants carrying a small platform which they set 
up immediately in front of the altar. The masks and cloaks 
of Mammon and the policemen are set up on this platform, 
which is supported by the attendants. 

The third group is of the King and Queen of France, a 
Cardinal, and attendants. Their masks are set up upon a 
similar platform to Mammon’s, on his right. 

The fourth group is that of King George III, the Lord 
Chief Justice in full bottom wig, and a politician. Their 
effigies are set upon a third platform to the left of Mam- 
mon. 

The fifth group consists of English divines in preaching 
vestments. They erect a pulpit in front of the ‘ English’ 
platform. 

The sixth group consists of the proletariat under two 
taskmasters, with whips, who erect a small factory on the 
opposite side to the pulpit. 

These platforms entirely hide the Pope and the altar at 
the back. 
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As soon as the factory is set up the proletariat begins to 
make rhythmical but also mechanical motions, and _pro- 
duces gold bricks which are passed up to Mammon, and 
from him on to the other effigies (though he retains every 
other brick for himself). The taskmasters drive their men 
too hard, there is an altercation, the disorder spreads to 
all proletarians who raise their fists at the taskmasters, and 
push over the ‘French’ Platform. Mammon and King 
George are alarmed and their platforms are moved out a 
yard or two further away from the disorder which is now 
quelled by the appointment of three proletarians who 
change places with the taskmasters. The factory resumes 
work. It is to be noted that the Gospel side of the altar is 
now visible. 

The English divines begin to act. After looking at the 
Pope round the corner of Mammon, they turn the pulpit 
on to its side and make it into an altar. Then they proceed 
to develop the ‘ six points’ of the movement by: (1) Look- 
ing to see what the Pope does, (2) quarrelling, (3) doing the 
action, (4) turning to the King and Lord Chief Justice for 
approval—which is always refused, (5) repeating the action. 
The quarrel is simple buffoonery, e.g., six candles are put 
on the altar and lighted by one divine, while another blows 
them out, vestments after being pulled about are put on 
the wrong way, fingers are burnt in lighting the incense. 

One of the divines (Newman) leaves the movement and 
kneels at the Pope’s altar half-way through this part of the 
play. The factory continues to make gold bricks and the 
Pope to say Mass. 

The Pope has now read the Gospel and begins the ser- 
mon (to represent the Rerum Novarum and the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). The Anglican divines stand round their 
altar as though in act of worship but not actually moving. 
As the Pope speaks, the proletarians begin to listen, their 
work gradually stops; as no bricks reach him, Mammon 
subsides on to the floor, followed by the ‘ English ’ plat- 
form, of King, Justice and Politician. The divines now look 
round to see the altar of the Church unobstructed. The 
Pope turns to resume Mass, a Cardinal’s hat and cloak are 
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THE LITURGICAL DRAMA 


put upon Newman, all dispose themselves to hear Mass, 
the Pope raises the Host at the elevation, the divines no 
longer resist but kneel down with the others in adoration, 
and so the end is achieved in the one fold and one Shep- 
herd. 

My object in quoting this play rather fully is not that it 
may be acted, but that it may be seen how easily topical 
subjects can be given a dramatic form. The Saints have 
crammed the calendar with drama which is permanent; the 
heretics, freemasons, governments, and powers supply a 
never-ending drama of the ephemeral—yet our theatres, 
stage societies and dramatic clubs cannot rise above The 
Importance of being Earnest. 

We are so accustomed to sound upon the stage that music 
as an accompaniment to action is desirable. A drum, plain- 
song, choir, orchestra should not be despised. Those who 
can make plays are not necessarily those who can make 
music, but they will know how to use music, as they will 
know how to use scenery and costume, for to them ‘the 
play’s the thing.’ It may encourage those who are ‘ stage- 
struck’ and would direct their enthusiasm into Catholic 
action to know that play-making does not begin in the 
Coliseum or Drury Lane. Plays may be designed to in- 
struct or to amuse others, but they may be also the simple 
outcome of a people’s desire to amuse themselves. Folk- 
song and dance began not on the village green, but in the 
home—and not in the drawing room, but in the nursery. 
The drama began in the Church. So, for our beginnings, 
we have to turn to the divine crib with St. Francis and to 
the human crib with the Grimms, Andersens, and Carrolls 
of this world . . . surely a pleasant company of teachers. 


HiLary PEPLER. 





BEQUESTS FOR MASSES AND THE LAW 


A case decided in the High Court in November, 1933, can 
be reckoned another and final stage in the gradual process 
of freeing bequests for the saying of masses from legal 
restrictions imposed on account of their purpose. In spite of 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Act of 1829, gifts made 
for a Catholic purpose have been strictly controlled by the 
law and it is only by several steps culminating in the case 
of In re Caus (Times Law Reports, 1933; Vol. 50, 80) 
that they are now almost entirely free of legal fetters. In 
the following account of the law on this topic an attempt 
is made to trace the various stages in its somewhat com- 
plicated develoment. 

The law, thought for so long to have been settled by the 
ruling case of West v. Shuttleworth in 1835 (2 My. and K. 
684), was based on the Chantries Act, 1547. Mass, and gifts 
for the purpose of having it said, were of course recognized 
by the common law as part of the religion of the country 
before the Reformation. The Chantries Act, however, 
contained a severe condemnation of the doctrines of 
purgatory and the mass, directing that property disposed of 
within five years before the passing of the Act, for the pur- 
pose of enabling mass to be said, should be forfeited to the 
Crown. But the Act did not prohibit such gifts for the 
future. The idea, nevertheless, that gifts in support of 
priests, and for having masses said for the soul of a deceased 
person, were made illegal by this enactment spread among 
lawyers. It took definite shape in Duke’s textbook on 
Charitable Uses, published in 1676. No doubt the idea was 
strengthened by the existence of severe penal legislation 
against Catholics. 

There were many religious purposes before the Reforma- 
tion for which property could be left on trust, called ‘ pious 
uses.’ After the Reformation many of these were considered 
superstitious, and therefore held to be illegal. But it is 
difficult to discover any precise indication of the principle 
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upon which, or of the enactments by which, the pious uses 
of the old common law were converted into superstitious 
uses. There is no doubt that for a long period the hearing 
of mass, or the saying of mass, was made illegal by statute 
and that while this illegality was in force a gift for masses 
would be void. In 1581 the saying or hearing of the mass 
was made a criminal offence, so that after that date the 
question would be not whether a bequest for such a pur- 
pose created a superstitious use, but whether the bequest 
was confiscated to the Crown under the Act of 1547, or 
had to be used in some other manner. There was also a 
number of penal statutes passed to enforce conformity with 
the Established Church and imposing penalties on the 
exercise of any other form of religion. As Lord Parker 
observed in the case of Bowman v. Secular Society (1917 
A.C. 406): ‘ As long as these statutes remained in force, no 
trust for the purpose of any other religion than the 
Christian religion, or any form of Christianity other than 
the Anglican, was enforceable, because it was clearly 
against public policy to promote a religion, or form of 
religion, the exercise of which was penalized by statute.’ 

The Catholic Relief Act of 1791 mitigated to some 
extent the legislation of Queen Elizabeth. Among other 
provisions the saying of mass was made no longer a criminal 
offence. In 1832 the Catholic Charities Act provided that 
Catholics ‘in respect of their schools, places for religious 
worship, education and charitable purposes in Great 
Britain, and the property held therewith, and the persons 
employed in or about the same,’ were to be ‘ subject to the 
same laws as the Protestant dissenters are subject to in 
England in respect to their schools,’ etc. 

This was the position when, in 1835, the case of West 
v. Shuttleworth was decided. Lord Cottenham held that 
certain gifts to priests and chapels for masses were not 
within the Act of 1832, and must be treated as being for 
superstitious uses. Although he admitted that ‘there was 
no statute making superstitious uses void generally,’ he 
went on to say that the Chantries Act, 1547, ‘has been 
considered as establishing the illegality of certain gifts, 
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and amongst others, the giving legacies to priests to pra 
for the soul of the donor has, in many cases collected in 
Duke, been decided to be within the superstitious use 
intended to be suppressed by that statute.’ The legacies to 
priests and chapels were therefore held void. \Vest », 
Shuttleworth was subsequently criticized more than once, 
but also followed more than once and eventually accepted 
by the Court of Appeal. 

These authorities were binding until 1919 when, in the 
case of Bourne v. Keane (i919 A.C. 815), the House of 
Lords overruled West v. Shuttleworth and the Court of 
Appeal in their interpretation of the Chantries Act. That 
Act, it was decided, related only to superstitious uses of a 
particular description then existing; there was in fact no 
Statute making superstitious uses void generally. The 
Catholic Charities Act, 1832, having recognized the Catho- 
lic religion as one which could be practised without breach 
of the law, with a right to hold property for religious wor- 
ship, it necessarily included a right to celebrate mas 
according to the tenets and doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and the statutory illegality and disability, which 
up to that time hindered a bequest for masses for the dead, 
having been removed, the special tenets held by the Catho- 
lic Church on masses for the souls of the dead could not 
be regarded as contrary to the common law so as to render 
bequests for such purposes in the nature of superstitious 
uses and on that ground invalid and void. 

The result, therefore, of the decision in Bourne v. Keane 
is to establish the validity of bequests for masses for the 
repose of the souls of the departed, but, it is important to 
observe, does not lay down that such a bequest can bea 
‘ charitable trust.’ A charitable trust is one which the law 
will enforce on certain grounds of general social benefit, 
one of which is that the trust be for the advancement of 
religion. The decision did not lay down that money left 
on trust for masses was for ‘ the advancement of religion’ 
in a way which could be legally recognized. This is a vital 
point, for if such a bequest be not charitable, a bequest of 
personal property upon trust to apply the annual income 
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BEQUESTS FOR MASSES AND THE LAW 


for masses for the dead would still be void, not as being 
for a superstitious purpose, but void as tending to create a 

rpetuity, i.€., a restriction on land or capital lasting 
longer than the period allowed by law. This question did 
not directly arise in Bourne v. Keane as there the property 
was bequeathed out and out and not only the income was 
to be devoted by trustees for the saying,of masses. 

But this question did arise in 1933 in In re Caus. It 
was there, by Mr. Justice Luxmoore, explicitly laid down 
for the first time that a gift in a will for masses constitutes 
a valid charitable gift. In the course of his judgment he 
said: ‘In my view, the decision in West v. Shuttleworth 
that a gift for the saying of masses is not a charitable gift 
is not correct, and is contrary to the whole current of 
authority with regard to gifts for the advancement of 
religion. The decision in West v. Shuttleworth that such 
a gift was void as constituting a superstitious use was over- 
ruled by the House of Lords in Bourne v. Keane and with 
it the decisions which followed it. Although there was no 
decision in Bourne v. Keane on the question whether a 
gift for saying masses was charitable or not, there are many 
passages in the speeches of Lord Birkenhead, Lord Atkin- 
son and Lord Parmoor that recognize and support the view 
that such a gift is charitable.’ In summing up his reasons 
for holding the gift to be enforceable, the learned judge 
went on to say: ‘I have no hesitation in holding that a 
gift for the saying of masses constitutes a valid charitable 
gift on the ground, first, that it enables a ritual act to be 
performed which is recognized by a large proportion of 
Christian people to be the central act of their religion, and, 
secondly, because it assists in the endowment of priests 
whose duty it is to perform that ritual act. On each of these 
grounds religion is advanced, and it is no objection in law 
that the particular religion advanced is a particular form of 
Christian religion.’ 

Up till the passing of the Catholic Relief Act of 1929 
there were many restrictions on religious orders which 
might have nullified any trusts for the saying of masses 
where regular priests or monks were to be the trustees. 
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Although the penalties were never enforced all male 
religious orders were technically illegal bodies so that any 
gift for the specific benefit of a religious order was void. 
The courts were, however, always ready to construe a 
document, if they possibly could, in such a way as to 
nullify the object of this admittedly harsh law. This they 
were able to do by holding a given gift to be not for the 
benefit of the religious order as such but for the benefit 
of particular members of it. Thus, in the case of Bourne 
v. Keane, when dealing with a bequest to ‘the Jesuit 
Fathers of Farm Street for masses,’ Lord Buckmaster fol- 
lowed the usual judicial practice when he said: ‘The 
Jesuit Fathers at Farm Street are not a corporation, and 
the gift to them cannot be regarded as a gift to a corporate 
body. It is in fact a gift to a group of men, members of a 
particular community resident at a named place, but the 
gift is to them individually. If there were imposed upon 
them by the terms of the will the obligation of holding the 
gift so made for the purpose of a monastic order, the gift 
would be bad, but no such trust exists. The trust that is 
imposed upon them is a trust for a purpose which I regard 
as lawful, which is certainly not the peculiar and exclusive 
duty of any monastic order, but a trust which they can per- 
form not as members of any body, but by virtue of their 
ecclesiastical office in the Roman Catholic community.’ 
However, this distinction is now no longer of any im- 
portance, for the Catholic Relief Act of 1929, by abolishing 
the provisions in the Act of a hundred years earlier making 
religious orders illegal, has placed regular priests on the 
same footing as secular. Either class may now with security 
act as trustees of property left for the purpose of having 
masses said. They will be trustees executing a valid and 
enforceable trust. W. H_D. Winore. 





RELIGIOUS FIXITY AND REFORMATION 


JUST as a particular life, though largely conditioned by 
material needs, is on occasion given a new direction by un- 
predictable forces of religion, culture, election and whim, 
so general history is determined by the stresses set up by 
forces that economics cannot measure, by the opposition of 
spiritual ideas, the incalculable action of personalities, the 
tendencies of the acquired prejudices, conventions and en- 
thusiasms of a period. The economic interpretation of his- 
tory, indispensable as it is, must appear singularly partial 
when applied to the sixteenth century. It is the merit of a 
recent book of Reformation studies—The Reformation 
and the Contemplative Life’—to relate a wide and learned 
selection of facts to a significant aspect of the time, and to 





14 Study of the Conflict between the Carthusians and the 
State. By David Mathew and Gervase Mathew, O.P. (Sheed 
& Ward; pp. 321; 7/6.) 

In sixteen papers, with full notes on the text, the authors 
consider the first rush of the Reformation on the Carthusians, 
its retreat and return : how it was viewed from the Grande Char- 
treuse : its effect on the houses in Swabia and Franconia, and 
beyond in the Marches and the Baltic countries. To the east 
the Turk was riding into the lands of the charterhouses in 
Hungary and Carinthia; but the chief interest is the position in 
England, which is made the subject of delicate and allusive 
writing. 

The period was particularly rich in personalities ; Europe was 
wider in experience than it had been in the medieval centuries 
and complication had not yet set into patterns. To all this the 
style of the authors is admirably fitted; the knack of suggest- 
ing real individuals, not types; the adjectival justice of the de- 
scriptions, often supported by references. How fresh, for in- 
stance, to be told of the devotion of Pope Leo X to the stark 
sanctity of St. Bruno and of the fundamental scholasticism of 
Blessed Thomas More. One point I would question: that a 
long calm settled upon Bavarian religion between the Peasants’ 
War and the Aufklérung of the eighteenth century (p. 132). It 
is true that the Dukes and Electors of Bavaria, politically astute 
and Catholic by conviction, succeeded in holding the country 
for the Church; nevertheless, it was the central battle-field of 
the Counter-Reformation.—T.G. 
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watch them in the medium of biographical religious psy- 
chology. 

It is true that the merchants and princes, who princi- 
pally benefited by the changes, were far from being whole. 
heartedly religious, but even they had their theological in. 
terests. There were not many Thomas Cromwells with de. 
tached and temperate Machiavellian minds, and the Coun- 
cillors of Nuremburg were characteristic in turning from 
the international ramifications of their commercial con- 
cerns to play the part of somewhat fussy sacristans. Minds 
were consciously if narrowly religious, and history was 
shaped by the conflict of theological doctrines. 

The only class aloof from such issues was that dying 
generation of Catholics represented, perhaps not at its 
best but typically enough, by the elegance and grace of 
Pietro Bembo—vide Colcho Medea lieta e secura is the 
allusive quotation at the head of the first essay. The space 
and symmetry of Bramante and the high-pitched crowded 
roofs of Wittenberg were architectural symbols of two dif. 
ferent habits of mind; before the new apostolic spirit of 
the Counter-Reformation awoke, Rome was too occupied 
with the clearer if intricate affairs of Mediterranean civi- 
lization to bother overmuch with the rumours drifting out 
from the Saxonies. This wrangling over texts seemed a 
throw-back to the Dark Ages; the inheritors of the tradi- 
tion of Bessarion, Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini and Ximenes, 
what had they to do with this mixture of superannuated 
scholasticism and crude popular religion? Even in the 
North, Erasmus represented the aristocratic, even sophisti- 
cated, initial Catholic reaction to Luther; while in the 
South, for culture there were the rich and fastidious edi- 
tions from the presses of Aldus Manutius, for politics the 
saving of Christendom from the Turk, and for thought, 
the daring but assured speculations of Cajetan in the au- 
thentic tradition of St. Thomas, and his engagements with 
Scotus and Sylvester of Ferrara on such transcendental mat- 
ters as the analogical nature of Being. 

But if the future of England will be decided in Lanca- 
shire and not in Oxford, so was Europe in the first half 
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of the sixteenth century formed from the spiritual turbu- 
lence this side of the Alps, and not from the cool and se- 
cure theological order of Rome. The Eternal City never 
entirely belongs to a particular period; was not, had never 
been, merely medieval. To the religious historian, the 
conflict in the early stages of the Reformation was not be- 
tween heresy and Rome, but between the new Evangelical 
religions and the medieval Church of the Empire; the for- 
mer rioting to one extreme in the apocalyptic extravagance 
of the Anabaptists and the rule of Enoch-friend-of-God, the 
latter hardening to the other extreme in the legalism of a 
vested interest .. . ‘many chalices of gold,’ Bishop Fisher 
remarked, ‘but almost no golden priests.’ The cry of 
‘Evangel, Evangel’ on one side, the abuse of Indulgences 
on the other. The first conflicts lay between two reli- 
gious cultures, the one new and disorderly, the other 
ancient and impressive in its appearance of settled posses- 
sion. 

To bring this contrast into sharper focus, Dr. David 
Mathew and Fr. Gervase Mathew, O.P. have had the happy 
idea of studying the effect of the new movements on the 
Carthusians. Here was a body within the Church, organized 
from a centre remote from Rome, which still exhibited un- 
changed and unimpaired after four-and-a-half centuries the 
simple and heroic religious ideals of the early middle ages. 
The Carthusian life worked from a theocentric system of 
thought based on the apprehension of a world coterminous 
with Catholicism; its theology, unconcerned with meta- 
physical speculation and unaffected alike by the bright and 
brittle thought of the Nominalists—impertinentes subti- 
litates, says Denys the Carthusian—and by the New 
Humanism, was content to quarry slowly and constantly in 
the great mass of symbolical theology left by that same 
Doctor Ecstaticus, who describes how in his youth he had 
been taught the distinction of essence and existence by the 
Dominicans of Cologne, but now does not see that it matters 
much. And the Margareta Philosophica, a Carthusian text- 
book of the period, is content to explain comets as portents 
of the death of princes and signals of divine wrath. There 
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was no curiosity as to the whole universe and every part of 
life such as had marked the thought of St. Albert and was 
later to be expressed in the versatility of the Jesuits. The 
cleavage between sacred and profane was almost complete. 

Similarly, the Carthusians were remote from the social 
movements of the time; the monks in the London Charter. 
house were hardly concerned by the crowded population 
in the tall ramshackle houses piled closely in the lanes 
about their walls: and as for politics, they relied on the 
piety and strength of the princes in much the same way as 
they accepted without question the Aristotelian formulas 
of the Old Learning. They were committed neither to the 
political power of the princes nor to the academic position 
of the Dominicans whose realist grammar they adopted. 
Both were outside supports behind which they could un- 
fold their own Victorine thought, simple in its devotion, 
immense in its digressions on the symbolical meanings of 
Scripture, secure in its sense of the actuality of the Mass 
and the Liturgy, almost more certain of Purgatory and 
Heaven than of Earth. Thus insulated from the world, 
Space and Time shrank to their least possible significance; 
in steadfast tranquillity the traditional histories of their 
Order represented features of the actual world; and life 
was no different in the Charterhouse of the Tower of Cala- 
bria where St. Bruno lay buried than it was in the recently 
established Charterhouse of the Peace of Mary at Grip- 
sholm in Sweden. 

These studies on the Carthusians and the Reformation 
do not slip into the habit of regarding the conflict as being 
precisely between heresy and the Church, between the 
world and the spirit. It is true that the Carthusians had 
renounced the world, but they were already stamped with 
a medieval character, and they had left one world only to 
found another. Their way of life, their customs, their 
thought, if reflections of eternity in their unchanging sta- 
bility, were yet all marked with the century of the Order's 
origin. Consequently, to measure the new religious and 
political movements by the Carthusian idea and life is not 
to apply the Catholic, but only one Catholic, formula. 
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But the test is useful because the measure was remark- 
ably simple and fixed. The Carthusians were set apart from 
a changing world; their concentration on certain elemen- 
tary enduring values gave them a clear perception of dog- 
matic truths, and the courage to die for them. The issues 
were not so defined to ecclesiastics occupied with the shift- 
ing currents of religious policy. But the self-contained or- 
ganization of the Carthusians which gave them their 
strength also put them at a disadvantage. For it aimed at 
an almost exclusive preoccupation with a secluded con- 
templative vocation in a state of society pictured as stable. 
Their retirement from the world led to a complete mis- 
reading of the politico-religious situation. This was not 
surprising, for, to take one instance, the worldly experience 
of the Prior of the Grande Chartreuse had ended in 1499, 
and he was expected to deal with the situation of 1528. 
Themselves in no need of reform, the Carthusians were 
unaware of the depth and extent of the religious disaffec- 
tion about them, which they tended to regard as a Jacque- 
rie or agrarian disorders with an admixture of the fervid 
apocalyptic elements of the Hussite revolts. But in Ger- 
many there was no Czech nationalism to give strength to 
such a movement, and the Carthusians were confident of 
the power and zeal of the princes to suppress it—not un- 
natural, considering the Catholic facade of such rulers as 
the Elector of Saxony and the King of England. 

Where Catholicism was upheld by the secular power, 
there the Carthusians remained; elsewhere they were de- 
stroyed by a flood they had never expected nor attempted 
to control. Sharply separated in their enclosure from their 
social environment, their action, in so far as it concerns 
the historian, unlike that of the other Orders, did not work 
out into the world about them. They were the correspon- 
dence in the Church to the spirit of Tibet. They witnessed 
to the truth with their silence and their lives; but the 
Church had still to wait for the work of Ignatius. 


Tuomas GILsy, O.P. 





A CATHOLIC PLEA FOR RE-UNION 


THE first impression of many priests on reading A Catho. 
lic Plea for Reunion’ is likely to be: Why! here is a man 
saying a number of things which I have often said myself 
or heard others say; and putting them on paper with a lack 
of qualification that usually characterizes the convivial talk 
of common-rooms and recreations, but without the air of 
levity which makes things said in such circumstances very 
pardonable. There is a good deal here about the centralisa- 
tion of the Church’s government, about the autocratic 
ways of our superiors, about the hair-splitting niceties of 
moral theology, about the multiplication of devotions and 
the frequency of the confessions of those who have nothing 
to confess, about the way of life and rules of nuns; all harm- 
less enough in itself, though liable to be completely mis. 
understood by outsiders and when said with full serious- 
ness generally betokening in the speaker a particular griev- 
ance or a disgruntled outlook on life. 

All this forms the setting for a thesis fairly common on 
the Continent, but so uncommon here as to require in the 
writer’s eyes the protection of anonymity—the thesis of the 
Abbé Portal and Dom Lambert Beaudouin that corporate 
union between the Church of England and the Holy See is 
both possible and desirable, and that steps ought to be 
taken to facilitate the setting up of an Anglican Uniat 
Church in England side by side with the already existing 
Catholic organization. 

The writer sees two advantages which would come from 
the realization of this project; first it would result in a 
great accession to the strength of the Catholic Church in 
England. Atmosphere and surroundings, not dogmas, are 
the chief obstacles to conversion. Corporate union would 
bring great numbers to the Faith who are at present kept 
from it by the unconscious difficulty of changing their ac- 





* By Father Jerome, R.C. Priest. (Williams & Norgate ; pp. 
753 3/-) 
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customed environment for the alien environment of Catho- 
licism; once united, the corporate body of Anglicanism 
would become gradually acclimatised to the Catholic ethos 
as an individual convert does after living several years with- 
in the life of the Church. The second advantage which 
would come from the accession of a large corporate body 
of converts to the Church would be that such an event 
would have a salutary effect upon Catholicism itself, and 
would be a means of putting to an end certain tendencies 
in the Church to-day, which are in the writer’s eyes un- 
doubted abuses. 

The thesis, put forward candidly and persuasively, is 
vitiated by an evident ignorance of the true nature of the 
Church of England, which is spoken of as if it consisted 
entirely of Anglo-Catholics of the type that represented 
Anglicanism at Malines. In fact, the Church of England 
is divided by differences which are absolutely fundamental; 
neither belief in supernatural revelation nor in the divi- 
nity of Christ is required for membership in it; only a 
small section of it looks to Rome; the great majority of 
Anglicans have no desire for corporate union, and would 
reject any proposals for it even were our doctrinal formulas 
made easier by explanation or relaxation. In proposing the 
latter expedient the writer is proposing what is in fact 
impossible; the Church is a living, growing organism 
and cannot lay aside even for a time formulas and decisions 
which she has made part of herself by assimilation. 

If agreement could be secured among Anglicans them- 
selves, and if such agreement ever extended to the whole 
Faith the concessions which the Church would be prepared 
to make in matters of custom and discipline would be a 
question not of principle but of expediency; and we ought 
to be prepared to envisage the granting of wide and even 
startling concessions if these would in any way contribute 
to the winning back of our country to the Faith. 

This book if read seriously will produce much disagree- 
ment—it is sometimes marred by an underlying flippancy 
of treatment—but it will also do good—much that is said 
about the psychological approach to the Faith is sound and 
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useful. Religion is not only dogma, it is dogma wrapped 
in a complicated setting woven of a thousand intertwining 
loyalties, emotions, memories, prejudices; to hammer away 
at dogma in the accustomed manner of the Catholic con- 
troversialist often produces effects opposite to those in- 
tended. What is needed among Catholics in England to. 
day is the renunciation of the attitude of rigid aloofness 
and superiority and the removal, by personal intercourse 
and friendly contact, of the barriers of a widely different 
environment and atmosphere. The spirit of Malines was 
right, though its opportuneness may have been question- 
able. We shall begin to convert our Anglican countrymen 
in large numbers only when we approach them in the 
spirit and with the methods of Malines. 


Henry St. JOHN, O.P. 





A PLAN FOR THE RAILWAYS 


An attempt to apply the principles of Quadragesimo Anno 
to the present dispute 


THE public, like the press, lives from day to day. It is not 
interested in labour disputes. Labour disputes are not 
news. It is only when a dispute threatens to end in a strike 
that headlines are given to it and interest is aroused. But 
then it is often too late. Tempers have been inflamed; the 
leaders on both sides have made statements, public state- 
ments, upon which, being self-respecting men, they can- 
not go back. The strike, whose threat made news, occurs, 
and there is more news; but the dispute which caused the 
strike has passed unnoticed. The student may find a re- 
ference to it tucked away in a corner of last month’s news- 
paper. 

Perhaps that is why the present dispute in the railway 
industry has caused so little comment. It does not threaten 
a strike; it is concerned with the question of conciliation 
machinery, and one can hardly see how that can cause a 
strike. But the men are restive under wage cuts, the Com- 
panies will most certainly resist any claim for a wage ad- 
vance, and that, in the absence of adequate machinery, 
might cause a strike. 

Up to March ist last conciliation machinery did exist. 
It had been set up under the Act of 1921, but the Com- 
panies, finding it unsatisfactory, gave notice of withdrawal 
in 1932, and on March 1st it ceased to function. It must be 
admitted that the machinery was unsatisfactory; the fiasco 
of 1932 is enough to prove that. Yet it did serve its purpose 
sufficiently to show the desirability, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of some machinery for settling disputes without an 
appeal to force. It is with the form that machinery is to 
take that the present dispute is concerned. The Com- 
panies have put forward suggestions which the Unions re- 
fuse to accept. 

In any consideration of these suggestions it must be re- 
membered that the matter is one which closely concerns the 
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vocational group. It is plain that if the vocational group is 
to come in England it must be built upon what materials 
there are available. Every occasion must be used to make 
known the principles laid down in Quadragesimo Anno, 
and whenever possible the attempt should be made to see 
how those principles can be brought into practice. 

Quadragesimo Anno sees as the main benefit of the 
group the abolition of conflict between classes with diver- 
gent interests, and this dispute is concerned fundament- 
ally with just that question. Conciliation machinery should 
provide a means of taking matters out of the labour mar- 
ket, where economic necessity is the arbiter of justice. If 
such machinery can be devised for the railway industry 
it will be a great step in the direction of the vocational 
group. | 

The machinery of conciliation the Companies suggest 
consists of a Railway Staff National Council composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of the Companies and 
Unions, and above this a Railway Staff National Tribunal 
of three members, none of whom has any connection with 
railway affairs. Of these three, one is to be chosen from a 
panel nominated by the Companies, the second from a 
panel nominated by the Unions, and the third, the chair- 
man, appointed by agreement. Only agreed questions of 
major importance may be taken from the Council to the 
Tribunal, and the decisions of the latter are to be binding 
on all parties. Its deliberations are to take place in private. 

In answer the Railway Unions claim that the present 
machinery is adequate, a futile claim in view of its proved 
inadequacy. To the proposals of the Companies they ob- 
ject that there should be no limitation in the categories 
of questions that may be submitted to the Tribunal, that 
the latter should include members of the Unions and of 
the Companies as well as independent representatives, that 
its findings should be binding on neither party, and that it 
should sit in public. The machinery the Unions envisage 
differs from the old hardly at all, and in making their ob- 
jections the Unions’ leaders have shown a singular lack of 
constructive criticism. 
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To clear the ground one or two of the differences can 
be disposed of at once. Since only questions of major im- 
portance will reach the National Council, minor issues be- 
ing dealt with by the District Boards already in existence, 
the objection of the Companies to carrying to the Tribunal 
all matters which come before the Council loses much of 
its force. On this point the Companies should give way. 
They should concede also the claim of the Unions that the 
deliberations of the Tribunal should take place in public. 
The condition of the railways is a vital matter to the com- 
munity; when we consider the railways as a group in the 
social organism we see at once that the public have a legi- 
timate interest in the settlement of the conditions under 
which they operate. Only questions of importance, ques- 
tions which if left unsettled might bring about a strike or 
lock-out, will be taken to the Tribunal, and it is precisely 
on those points that the community as a whole has a right 
to be informed. A corporation should not mean a close con- 
spiracy. 

On the constitution of the Railway Staff National Coun- 
cil both parties agree. This is good, since here we have the 
makings of a joint committee. Unfortunately, more is re- 
quired for its effective working than even the Unions de- 
mand. Though its working may be termed conciliation, 
it would be nothing more than bargaining, one side mak- 
ing demands that the other side resists or seeks to cut down. 
It is plain that it is not the intention of the Companies to 
give any more information to the representatives of the 
Unions than they give at present; such ‘ conciliation’ as 
the Council would afford would be bargaining between 
parties of which one conceals from the other information 
necessary for forming a judgment. The latter has no means 
of securing that information, must depend upon what is 
given to it, and is in consequence suspicious and in neither 
the mood nor the position to form a judgment. The Na- 
tional Council is a step towards the vocational group, but 
it is only the first step, and a very tentative one at that. 

Before any real progress can be expected it is essential 
that the Unions be given accurate information on all mat- 
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ters pertaining to any question in dispute. Only in this 
way can suspicions be dispelled and sound judgments 
formed. 


This Council will normally be the highest court. Those 
questions only will be taken to the National Tribunal on 
which there is disagreement so serious that it cannot be 
bridged in the Council. 


The constitution of the Tribunal, however, opens up 
further difficult questions. Conciliation by means of joint 
discussion must have failed before a question reaches the 
Tribunal, and the constitution of a body formed accord- 
ing to the Unions’ formula is plainly inadequate to that 
condition of affairs. The intrusion of a few persons repre- 
senting the consumers and of an independent chairman 
will do little to help matters: the Tribunal will remain 
essentially a conciliation board. Nor do the suggestions of 
the Companies appear more promising. Their committee 
of three is almost certain to have a minority of one in its 
findings. 

That a National Tribunal is necessary must be admitted. 
Equally plain is it that the State has an interest in the con- 
tinued and efficient working of the railways. The State 
must preserve peace and the well-being of the community, 
and it is therefore within its province to provide a court 
for deciding questions on which the National Council can- 
not agree. 


Such a court would consist of one or three judges from 
the Chancery Division assisted by two assessors, one ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, the other by the Ministry 
of Labour. The judge, or judges, would make the decision; 
the assessors would have an advisory capacity, since they 
would be in a position to judge the effects upon the com- 
munity of any decision reached. Proceedings would be ir 
public, and the court would have authority to call as wit- 
nesses representatives of the consumers as well as of the 
Companies and Unions concerned. Evidence at least as re- 
gards these last would be given under oath and the court 
would have access to all the information it should demand. 
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To round off and make fully effective the scheme it 
would be necessary to give the judgment of the court bind- 
ing force. This would necessitate denial of the right to 
strike. However, an important criterion of a just strike is 
that the suffering involved shall be less than the probable 
gain, a condition which can hardly be obtained in such a 
vital national service as the railways. In this case, then, a 
denial of the right to strike would be justifiable. 

An objection which might be raised against such a court 
is that there are no principles by which it can guide itself. 
That can be put right at once. A minimum wage based 
upon the retail cost of living index; a maximum dividend 
which could be higher for the ordinary stock than for the 
guaranteed bonds; and conditions of service for all grades 
of employees. These matters would fall within the compe- 
tence of the court, and to decide upon them it would be 
guided by the position of the worker as a partner in in- 
dustry, by the social and economic necessity for a living 
wage, and by the conception of a just price. It would, in 
short, seek to apply just those principles of social justice 
which the vocational group is designed to implement. 

It will be seen that this plan calls for considerable State 
intervention. That, however, would be nothing new for the 
railways, nor is it against the spirit of the Encyclicals. The 
railways are in a peculiar position; they are vital to the 
community and a fitting object for State control. We can- 
not expect to see granted to them that full autonomy which 
would belong to the normal vocational group. Looking for- 
ward to the time when the vocational groups will have been 
established we must expect to see them working within 
the framework of a charter drawn up by the State, for it 
is essential that quarrels should be prevented from leading 
to strikes and lock-outs that would do serious harm to the 
community. 

J. R. Kirwan. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


FATHER BEDE JARRETT. From all parts of the world have 
come to us fine tributes to the founder and late editor of 
BLACKFRIARS. From among many we select one which ap. 
peared over the signature of Manuel Grafia in the great 
Spanish Catholic daily EL DEBATE on March g1st, which we 
reproduce in the original : 


He aqui un dominico, gran predicador, que la muerte sor- 
prende en el confesionario, después de predicar unos Ejercicios, 
Escritor, erudito, orador, misionero, hombre de accién, que se 
distinguia entre sus compafieros de Oxford, cual otro Newman, 
tanto por su talento como por su capacidad de hacerse amar. 
Cuando la Iglesia esperaba mas de sus altos dotes ; cuando aca- 
baba de restablecer la Orden domincana en Inglaterra, como 
Lacordaire en Francia, instalandola en la misma Universidad de 
Oxford, la Providencia pone fin a su brillante y fecunda carrera 
en plena madurez. Ornamento y luminar del clero catdlico de 
Inglaterra, oido, leido y admirado por las naciones de lengua 
inglesia, nos deja el ultimo de sus hermosos libros, como una 
advertencia, que en él debia ser presentimiento: Non habemus 
hic manentem civitatem ; sed futuram inquirimus. Este pensador 
catélico hacia honor al abolengo filoséfico de su Orden, termina 
su esfuerzo y trabajo mental pasandose la mano por la espaciosa 
frente; y reclina su cabeza sobre la almohada para entrar sin 
mas en el mundo metafisico, o sea el que esta mas alla del uni- 
verso visibile . . . . Sus profesores de la Universidad han llegado 
a decir que recibiron de él mds de lo que le dieron; en efecto, 
Fray Beda Jarrett no sdlo esparcia la luz de su gran talento, sino 
también de un gran ejemplo de excelsas virtudes morales. Ha 
podido presentar delante del ‘ Dador de todo bien ’ duplicados 
los talentos que recibiéd. Esta es voz comin de catdlicos y pro- 
testantes, de sabios y de hombres sencillos. Creemos que sera 
también la voz de la historia, porque el dominco inglés recién 
fallecido tiene derecho a un puesto en ella. 


Of Father Bede’s work in connexion with BLACKFRIARS 
Senor Grafia writes: ‘ La revista “Blackfriars” . . . ha vent- 
do bajo su direccion a ser una de las mds importantes pub- 
licaciones catélicas de lengua inglesa.’ 


MINISTRY OF WOMEN. Fr. Martindale has familiarized us 
with the idea of the new forms of religious life which are 
springing up to meet the needs of our time with their com- 
mon characteristic of elimination of restrictions and greater 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


reliability of character. The Grail is already in our midst; 
the various associations which have sprung up in France 
‘to fill the gaps in the ranks of the clergy’ are less well- 
known. Bernard Geoffroy contributes an attractive account 
of one of these in THE MONTH (April), which is also an ap- 
al for recruits. The terrible dearth of priests in France 
has brought into being these organizations of women whose 
whole object is to put themselves at the disposition of the 
ochial clergy to assist them in specifically priestly work 
in a way which is impossible either for isolated layfolk or 
for those bound by the ‘ holy rule’ of the older orders of 
nuns, The Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé were founded at 
Paray-le-Monial in 1923 and Pap by the Holy See in 
1926. Their spiritual and intellectual training is as priestly 
as is their work. ‘Attendance at the Community Mass makes 
one realize that the spiritual life of the ‘ Helpers’ centres 
round the Holy Sacrifice. In their desire to establish the 
reign of Christ, King and Priest, they pay particular devo- 
tion to Our Lord’s sacerdotal character. Thus at Mass they 
unite themselves with all the actions of the priest... . 
“Helpers of the Clergy” they wish to be so above all in the 
primary function of the priest, sacerdotem oportet offerre. 
That they may be still more closely united to the priest, 
they assemble when in the mother-house to recite the whole 
Daily Office in choir . . . Their intellectual training is no 
less thorough: the sisters attend classes in Theology, Cate- 
chetics, Ethics, Sociology, Pedagogy, the Scriptures, Litur- 
gy, etc. Nor are ‘secular’ subjects in any way neglected.’ 
Already, we are told, requests for foundations have come 
from England among other countries, but ‘ before they can 
respond to these appeals they must themselves grow and 
multiply.’ A truly sacerdotal vocation is open to women; 
and we may hope that the ‘ Helpers’ will soon be estab- 
lished in this country. But we venture to hope that they 
will cease to be petites before they come amongst us. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART. The Holy Father’s strictures on the 
employment of certain ‘ modernist ’ art for Church use has 
given rise to a good deal of misgiving and misunderstand- 
ing: misunderstanding both of the purport of his remarks 
and of the competence of ecclesiastical authority in such 
matters. A number of articles which may explain the situa- 
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tion have appeared recently. A BLACKFRIARS contributor, 
Fr. Gerald Vann, presents an excellent statement of the 
principles which must govern such matters in the course 
of an article on Eric Gill, Sculpteur du Chemin de Croix 
de Westminster in the ILLUSTRAZIONE VATICANA for March 
(Edition frangaise). He points out the distinctive ‘ commu. 
nal’ character of liturgical art, which must be the expres. 
sion of the Church’s common faith and love and which, 
while avoiding impersonal formalism and emptiness of con- 
tent, rigidly precludes individual idiosyncrasy. The whole 
question of the relationship of artistic freedom to ecclesias. 
tical discipline is thoroughly and satisfactorily threshed out 
by Fr. Raymond Régamey, O.P., in the VIE INTELLECTUELLE 
for March 1oth, with special reference to recent contro- 
versy. The celebrated painter, M. Maurice Denis, discusses 
the recent exhibition of sacred art at Rome in the issue of 
the same review for March 25th. He tells us that the re. 
grettable abstention of certain countries from exhibiting 
was ‘ not unconnected ’ with the attacks on the excesses of 
modern art by the Osservatore Romano. He himself is deep- 
ly impressed by the comprehensiveness of the Church’s atti. 
tude to art revealed at Rome: — 

‘Nowhere more than at Rome has there been greater 
courageousness in the —- of artistic novelty. In view 
of this, is it possible for the pious pilgrim to believe that 
Christian art, after so many variations, should become fixed 
and crystallized in the arbitrary imitation of certain styles 
of bygone ages? The example of these revolutions in art 
which have successively contributed to the adornment of 
Rome should disillusion us of such a discouraging idea, as 
should also the endeavours to associate prayer and spiritu- 
ality to new plastic forms manifested by the artists at the 
recent international exhibition. Rather do we see the 
Church’s perennial need of living art; the ceaseless deve- 
lopment of new forms producing a perpetual rejuvenation 
of religious art; and finally the extreme elasticity of litur- 
gical tradition which ever adapts itself, in Faith and 
Charity, to man’s spiritual needs, to life, to l’art vivant.’ 


THE SOWER is a review with a forbidding sub-title—A 
Quarterly Journal of Catholic Education. But it is among 
the brightest and most comprehensive of English Catholic 
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ublications, and those who neglect it in the belief that it 
is of no interest to anyone outside the teaching profession 
are missing a very good thing. It can be truly said of the 
April number that there is not a weak item in it, nor one 
which does not tempt us to make some ‘ extract or com- 
ment.’ Dr. Eagle’s series of Model Lessons on Christian 
Doctrine are truly worthy of the name, and we hope they 
will be published in book form when completed. Dom 
Raphael Williams concludes his series on Learning to Ap- 
preciate Art with the most satisfactory elementary introduc- 
tion to the Modern Movement we have met with. Fr. Sea- 
ston’s Teaching for Leisure deals wisely with the most ur- 
gent educational problem of the day. Dr. Ethel Poulton’s 
Whither Biology includes an excellently balanced state- 
ment of the matter of sex-initiation. Single copies of THE 
SOWER cost 1/3 post free from The Sower, Alton, Stoke-on- 
Trent. Annual subscription, 5 /-. 


MONEY AND—CONTRACEPTION. Fr. Drinkwater’s article in 
The Sower deserves a paragraph to itself. Someone has writ- 


ten to him: ‘ I often wonder what God thinks of the scribes 
and orators who thunderterrors at poor women for their des- 
perate attempts at contraception, and yet have never a word 
to say to the Bank of England and the Treasury which have 
so obviously chosen birth-restriction as the solution for un- 
employment and are enforcing this policy on the poor by 
every means in their power.’ Fr. Drinkwater comments: 
‘I wonder, too. Indeed our domination by the money- 
lenders is nowhere so disastrous as in the sphere of mar- 
riage and family life. The right to marry is a primary 
human right, like the right to breathe and eat and the right 
to own some property. Equally fundamental is the right to 
bring up a family. The family is the basic social unit, or- 
dained as such by God Himself. Economic systems must be 
arranged to suit the family, not the family to suit economic 
systems. When Leo XIII demanded the living wage it was 
a family wage that he meant. All this is ordinary Catholic 
teaching. For bringing up a family the first requisite is 
evidently an income. Under the savage economies of the 
past two years the children of the unemployed have been 
allowed two shillings a week. . .Even for daar with a steady 
job, who can see some sort of future ahead, even for these 
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love and marriage are rendered almost impossible by the 
financial system and its merciless device, the family Means 
Test. A lad who has to throw every penny of his small wage 
into the family food-fund in order to keep his still-young 
father and his brothers and sisters who are unemployed 
or still at school—what chance has he got to save up for 
matriage, or take his girl to the pictures, or even to buy 
himself a decent suit of clothes to go for a walk in? Toa 
young man and woman who are hindered from marrying 
by circumstances or unjust regulations or pressure of social 
opinion, there always lies open one infallible way of mak. 
ing the world change its tune. On one condition everybody 
will hasten to facilitate their marriage instead of hinderi 
it. No wonder if that condition is frequently fulfilled.’ In. 
cidentally, the ethics of such ‘ hard cases’ relative to con. 
traception is one which not all Catholics are clear about. A 
helpful statement of the position will be found in Father 
Thomas Gilby’s contribution to the current number of 
NATIONAL LIFE. 


NAZIS AND HEIMWEHREN. News reaches us from Munich that 
ZEIT UND VOLK, which our readers know was an attempt ata 
rapprochement between Catholicism and Nazism, has 
ceased publication. The news is equally disquieting 
whether the fact be due to the impossibility of its pro- 
gramme under existing conditions or to lack of support. 
The situation is rapidly becoming desperate. Dr. Kurt 
Tiirmer writes in LA CITE CHRETIENNE (Brussels, Mar. goth): 
‘We are in the midst of another Kulturkampf. Even in the 
worst days of Bismarck’s persecution there were never s0 
many priests in German prisons. Never before in history 
has Catholic freedom of action been so oppressed; never 
before have Catholics been reduced to such silence in the 
face of such provocative attacks . . . The solemn undertak- 
ings of the Concordat are violated a thousand times every 
day.’ A bitter struggle lies before the Catholics of Germany 
in face of the fanatical and pagan elements which at pre. 
sent dominate the counsels of the NSDAP. The same Dr. 
Tiirmer contributes to LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Mar. 10th) 
an article which explains Dr. Dollfuss as a well-meaning 
social-reformer who has sold himself, against the interests 
of his own party, to a small but powerfully organized body 
of reactionaries. PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
DISTRIBUTISM AND PRIMITIVISM 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—I am afraid I have been too busy with the ‘ curious ’ 
experiment of getting Catholics back to the sanity of the land— 
an adjective which for some reason appears to delight a few of 
your contributors— to follow closely the discussion on Distribu- 
tism in your columns. Mr. Eric Gill appears to me to have said 
the last word on the subject in February. Industrialism does de- 
mand a Communist—to which may I add its blood-brother 
Fascist—setting for survival, 


But you will perhaps allow me a word on another point. Mr. 
Michael Derrick and his critics share an inability to realize that 
hostility to mechanisation does not arise from a love of the past 
or the primitive, but from a love of liberty and personality. They 
are not emancipated from the dogma of progress, and I have yet 
to see an argument (compatible with liberty and personality) 
which puts up a reasoned case for the retention of machine pro- 
duction. There is only a general appeal for the dynamic as 
against the static, or for a modern as against a primitive outlook, 
And within these terms it is essential for pro-machinists to prove 
compatibility, as we have purported to prove incompatibility. 


We may be wrong, but at least we have worked out the argu- 
ment over many years, and with a working knowledge of all the 
terms. 


It is remarkable, on the other hand, that pro-machinists show 
on the whole a certain gap in their knowledge. By training, by 
status and by geography they seem out of touch with the realities 
of industrialism. They think that when they have urged that a 
peasant may well use a small Tractor or Power-Pump they have 
said the last word. But that is only one aspect which need not 
detain us here. There remains the world of the men who make 
the Tractor and the Power-Pump, and this seems a world un- 
known to them. It is a world which actually involves degrada- 
tion, and necessarily involves depression of Personality in the 
workman. 


I sympathize sincerely with both Mr. Derrick and his critics 
on this point, and it is far from my intention to pick a quarrel. 
But it must be said that there is reason against mechanisation, 
which has nothing whatever to do with primitivism, and if 
writers with the time to spare are to work out the problem, it 
must be with a fuller appreciation of what it means to work in 
Cowley or Birmingham. The former is not one generation old. 
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The latter is five, and its streets are full of an inarticulate 
Luddism which would probably surprise the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of Oxford and the South, who have, on the whole, had 
the advantages of mechanization without any real contact with 
its disadvantages. 

The remedies before Birmingham are Communism, Fascism 
and Social Credit, which purport to remove the degradations of 
mechanized production. Only the Church can remind them of 
Personality, which is as nearly as possible drowned in the fac- 
tory system. Personality by all means, since that is the very 
point of the Church’s teaching; but is it only a word, like 
Family, with which we have played too long? 


Yours faithfully, 
H. Rossins. 


THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


S1r,—The constructive quality of Mr. Eric Gill’s letter in 
your April number commands respect, but not agreement on 
every point. 


I must, for instance, disagree with him when he says that it is 
impossible to imagine a machine that can better perform the 
drudgery of tightening bolts than a man can. It is precisely 
such drudgery that mechanization can obviate. I would refer 
him on this point and upon the effect of mechanical processes on 
the mind of the worker to Professor John Hilton’s articles on 
Industrial Britain in recent issues of The Listener, especially to 
the article of March 2ist. 


I think, also, that ‘ a sub-human condition of intellectual ir- 
responsibility ’ is, unfortunately, the characteristic not only of 
the industrial workers. I would attribute it far more to the 
influence of their Press, environment, and education, than to 
the influence of mass-production upon the workers who operate 
it. 

But, in conclusion, I would heartily agree with Mr. Gill that 
financial reform is essential—as Quadragesimo Anno diagnoses. 
His suggestion for Industrial Conscription to alleviate the lot 
of industrial workers until then also commands sympathy. But 
when we have achieved the reform, will not the Age of Leisure 
have arrived?—Yours, &c., 

P. D. Foster. 
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Jesus Curist. His Person, His Message, His Credentials. By 
Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Vol. III. (Sheed & Ward; 
15/-.) 

The French original being so well known, little need be said 
of the matter of this, the third and last volume of the English 
translation. Pére de Grandmaison’s work is, we are reminded, 
not a life of Jesus, but a historical presentation of His Message, 
Person, and Works. This volume has two sections, entitled ‘ The 
Works of Christ ’ and ‘ The Religion of Jesus Christ,’ the for- 
mer treating of His prophecies, miracles and resurrection, the 
latter of the establishment of His religion and of some witnesses 
to Him in history. A fellow Jesuit has said of Pére de Grand- 
maison’s book that its chief value, at all events on its apologetic 
side, lies in his thorough survey of contemporary literature 
about Our Lord and in his judicious estimate upon it. Certainly 
he shows an extraordinarily wide knowledge of modern authors, 
he appraises them judiciously, and it is difficult to see how 
the work could have been done better. But the very success with 
which it has been done involves certain drawbacks from another 
point of view. It would be unjust to suggest that this is one of 
those books on the Gospels of which Newman says that we rise 
up from reading them wondering at the learning which has 
passed before us—and wondering why it passed. Given its pur- 
pose, the book was bound to be erudite. But the fact remains 
that the erudition—the amazing erudition, as the critic already 
quoted calls it—is rather too prominent, and somewhat distracts 
us from, and obscures, the central Figure. When, from time to 
time, Pére de Grandmaison, leaving what others have written, 
chooses to tell us what he himself sees in the Gospels, he shows 
an insight that is admirable. 


The translation on the whole reads well, but it contains a good 
number of slips and misprints. It is curious to find the form 
‘ revivication ’ in several passages of the book; the French has 
‘ revivification,’ which surely is the correct English form too. 
To speak of ‘ the whole Messianic work as the triumphant coun- 
terpart of the devices of the Evil One’ (p. 134) is to use the 
word ‘ counterpart’ in an unwarranted sense. This word, as 
Fowler notes, ‘ means a thing exactly similar to, not opposite 
to or contrasted with, another.’ The French ‘ contre-partie ’ 
sometimes has this meaning, but by no means always, and cer- 
tainly not here. 
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From where did Pére de Grandmaison get the passage from 
St. Thomas—quoted in Latin—given on p. 156? The reference 
is certainly wrong (it is wrong in the French edition too), but we 
doubt whether the passage is to be found anywhere in the 
Summa precisely as it is given here. Was he quoting at first 
hand? We venture to doubt it, for in quoting other passages 
from the Summa (p. 297 f.) he gives a translation by Portalié, 
which, had he taken the trouble to compare it with the original, 
he would have seen to be more a travesty than a translation. 


L.W. 


Jesus RACONTE PAR LE JuIF ErRANT. By Edmond Fleg. (Lib- 
rairie Gallimard; 15 fr.) 

We have grown only too accustomed to books in which sacred 
Personages are travestied in solemn language, with outward 
show, and sometimes genuine intention, of what the publishers 
call ‘ the deepest reverence.’ Here, in this Jewish fantasy round 
the life of Our Lord, we have the precise opposite. ‘The ex- 
pression is colloquial, ironical, with a characteristic element of 
grotesque, but the substance is something very near adoration, 

Edmond Fleg is still as he revealed himselt in ‘ The Boy 
Prophet ’—in the story of the little Jewish agnostic, who cries 
to the priest in the confessional that he cannot live unless he 
become a Christian, but he cannot believe that Jesus is God; 
who in his spiritual hunger is torn between the beauty of Catho- 
licism, the grandeur of suddenly realized Judaism, and . . . the 
universal comradeship of the Boy Scouts; and who, finally, as 
an attempt at synthesis of all three, feels himself called to be 
the prophet of a new Messianism, summoning all Israel to make 
the world fit for a Messiah of Peace and Justice for all man- 
kind. 

And yet, in each of his books, the three-fold conflict is re- 
newed, finding always the same unstable solution. What he 
sees as the crucifixion of Israel throughout the ages (a theme 
to which he constantly returns) comes between him and the 
Crucified, yet, anima naturaliter christiana if ever there was 
one, he is still tormented by the perennial problem. ‘I remem- 
bered the wonder and despair of my childhood when I first read 
the Gospels, the questionings, more urgent year by year, that 
have since framed themselves before my mind.’ It is out of 
such questionings, which led him to Holy Land, ‘ to seek the 
Master in the land of His tribulations,’ that the present book 
was born, and the author has yet to find the final answer. 

In the meantime, he has produced a book of extraordinary 
interest—the life of Christ, which he imagines told to him by 
a mysterious figure, who reveals himself as the Wandering Jew, 
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and who is at once a symbol of Israel, and the image of Fleg’s 
own searching soul. A Wandering Jew who is wholly the au- 
thor’s creation ; identified with the paralytic let down from the 
house-top and healed, one of the Disciples, eager and loving, 
yet puzzled, because the promised Kingdom does not come (it 
is strange how a man of Fleg’s discernment fails to perceive 
what was meant by the Kingdom within), alternately aflame 
with enthusiasm and chilled by doubt, stumbling at the ‘ hard 
sayings,’ constant only in anguished devotion towards the 
human personality of the Master. But when, on the way to 
Calvary, the beloved voice bids him ‘ Bear my Cross,’ he turns 
away, because, in the two thieves who follow he recognizes his 
own kinsfolk (we have here again the obsessing theme of the 
‘crucifixion of Israel’), and the tie of blood holds his first 
allegiance. It is the tragedy of the Jewish people throughout 
the ages; it is that of Fleg himself, whom many Jews look 
upon as an heir to the prophets, 

At the same time, the book is one of the most enthralling 
lives of Our Lord that have ever been written outside the Gos- 
pel; seen from the outside, as He must have appeared to many 
Jews of His time, on the background of custom and tradition ; 
in no way rationalized, with no trespassing into holy places, 
and with full acceptance of the supernatural and miraculous, 


though, inevitably, it lacks that supernatural fulness that could 
only come with the gift of faith. It is not without blemishes; 
there are certain passages inacceptable to Catholic readers (not- 
ably the references to Our Lady), but even these have nothing 
that could give offence, and the wonder is that they. are so few. 
It is very nearly a really great book, 


B.B.C. 


Arter StraNce Gops. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber ; 3/6.) 


Mr. Eliot’s Epistle to the Virginians. ‘I ascended the plat- 
form of these lectures only in the role of moralist.’ What, then, 
are we to think of Mr. Eliot as moralist? In the first place let us 
recognize the morality in our time of a distinguished poet and 
critic frankly judging works of literature from moral standards. 
Every fussy little Puritan, of course, imagines that he is en- 
dowed with moral standards, and we are wearied with the petu- 
lant raillery of nincompoops against modern art. But it is a new 
thing for a genuine artist to take up the cudgels for Christian 
morals. What is the loss, not to the artist as a man, but to his 
products, from the absence of orthodoxy? That is the enquiry. 
Mr. Eliot first emphasizes the departure of tradition, ‘ all those 
habitual actions, habits and customs,’ from modern life, and 
then of its concomitant ‘ orthodoxy,’ the more conscious and 
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reflexive agreement among men illuminated by revelation as to 
the norms of conduct. The result is ‘ extreme individualism jn 
views, and no accepted rules or opinions as to the limitations 
of the literary job.’ Hence the number of transient messiahs in 
modern literature, hence the frequent absence of any moral or 
social sense in the characters of modern fiction. e author 
traces this loss of tradition and orthodoxy in English writers to 
the decay of Protestant Christianity and he remarks that the 
disappearance of the idea of Original Sin, of intense moral 
struggle, is making the human beings in poetry and fiction ‘ less 
and less real.’ Writers in our time tend to impose on their 
readers their own personal view of life and to exploit their per- 
sonality in their art. This fact is the key to Mr. Eliot’s thesis. 
In other times the Devil chose blasphemy as his mode of opera. 
tion, but blasphemy has become obsolete with belief. It is Mr. 
Eliot’s conviction that the Evil Spirit has chosen in our time the 
undisciplined personality of men of genius—and he analyses cer- 
tain cases—as the instruments for his diabolical expression, 
the sensitiveness of the instrument making it the fitter medium. 
We are convinced by his argument, but disagree with his 
examples. 

It is clear that this is not a book to please or even interest the 
ordinary literary critic. He has no time for such things as dam- 
nation. But for those sincerely anxious for the fate of literature 
these lectures are of great importance. The disintegration of 
belief and of the way of life that comes to be established through 
belief, in the long run paralyzes literature and at the same time 
makes the artist a Satanic influence. Mr. Eliot leaves the 
method of re-establishing a tradition unsettled; he seems in- 
clined to think it can be consciously imposed. That is not hope- 
ful. It must be re-established as it originated—through personal 
belief and transformation. When society is vitally Christian 
again a vital tradition will form itself naturally. That will not 
be in our time. But we can begin. 

A.M. 


New Psycuo.ocy anp OLtp Re icion. By Edward F. Murphy, 
7 Ph.D. (Washbourne & Bogan, 1934; pp. xiii, 265; 
6/-.) 

The conflict between the law of the mind and that of the 
members, between the good that one wills and the evil that 
one does, is old, very old. St. Paul knew and spoke of it: 
; Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death? The grace of God by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ If the 
conflict is old, the psychology which is trying in its way to deal 
with it is relatively new. That it is largely agnostic or even 
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materialist is indeed true, and in so far as it is, this is its great 
defect, since it has invaded a sphere in which sound ethics and 
the spiritual values of religion are required. Father Murphy is 
at pains to expound the Pauline solution, for such is the main 
thesis of this book. The intention is good, and there is much 
wisdom in its pages. 

We are far from believing that psychology can give the com- 
plete answer, or clear up all conflicts, but that it can help, and 
often more effectively than ‘ religion,’ cannot be denied, though 
we cannot stay to show why, except that ‘ religion ’ has so litile 
meaning now, for those who turn principally to psychology for 
enlightenment. Were the author more accurate in his presenta~ 
tion of the claims of psychology, the book would have gained in 
value. The new psychology is not adequately represented by 
that school which Fr. Murphy mainly attacks, namely the radi- 
cal behaviourism of Professor Watson. Had he brought in 
Freud, and others of that way of thinking, he could have made 
out a better case. 


What is urgently needed to-day is co-operation between psy- 
chology and religion, for each in its field has something to 
offer, each can give assistance to souls tormented in ways 
they cannot always of themselves prevent. Just as we may 
turn to medicine for physical remedies, so too we may turn to 


psychology for spiritual remedies in the natural order, and thus 


by removing obstacles open the way for grace. 
G.A.E. 


PracTicAL PsycHoLocy. By Rudolf Allers, adapted by Vera 
Barclay. (Sheed & Ward; 4/6.) 


Dr. Strauss’ translation of Rudolf Allers’ Psychology of 
Character first appeared about three years ago. To the casual 
reader it appeared to be just another technical book on experi- 
mental psychology. Its language bears traces at least of the 
jargon which we associate with scientific treatises: there are 
places where a technical term that is intelligible to the Greek 
scholar defrauds the ordinary reader of the meaning of a whole 
passage. There are small defects in the arrangement, and there 
are times when one wishes that the translator had taken greater 
liberties with the original. The book owes its undoubted suc- 
cess to its intrinsic worth, to its saneness and its searching 
analysis of motives, rather than to any superficial attractive- 
ness of style or language. 


What Miss Barclay modestly calls ‘an abridged and re- 
arranged version ’ is little short of a complete metamorphosis. 
Except that they are shorn of technicalities, the words are Dr. 
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Allers’ own, yet the book now has all the freshness and vitality 
of Good Scouting, and even some of its humour. 

There is always a thrill in finding out the causes of familiar 
phenomena. That is the great value of this book. It gives 
some explanation of the principal manifestations, normal and 
abnormal, of childhood—the only child, the precocious child, 
the oldest and youngest child, the ‘ difficult’ child, the reac. 
tions to school life, adolescence, and the various forces at work 
in the formation of character. 

We recommend this book in its new form to all who have to 
deal with small children and children of school age. 

G.A. 


THe BREAKDOWN OF Money. An Historical Explanation, By 
Christopher Hollis. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 231; 4/6.) 


This is certainly the best book on the subject which has yet 
been published in this country, Most text-books of Modern His- 
tory are little less than a farce—in so far as their authors make 
little or no attempt to explain the real basic causes of political 
events. Vague phrases such as ‘ national prestige,’ ‘ imperial 
expansion,’ ‘ a place in the sun,’ and ‘ the safeguarding of na- 
tional interests ’ are not only useless but deceptive. This lack of 
intelligibility in the text-books is due to their complete neglect 
of monetary matters. They are in the main merely chronicles of 
political events. 

Mr. Hollis’s book is largely historical, that is, he sets out to 
give a straightforward historical account of the rise of the 
Money Power. ‘I do not ask,’ he says in the introduction, 
‘that the Schools should teach any private nostrums, whether 
my own or anybody else’s. I only ask that they should teach 
facts, the truth and importance of which are alike admitted— 
the facts of what is our financial system and how it works.’ 

The rise to power of the Bank of England, the National Debt, 
Cobdenism with its free export of goods and capital, and results 
—Economic and Financial Imperialism are all clearly and vivid- 
ly described. There are also four excellent chapters on India, 
the United States, post-war Germany and Spain. The chapter 
on Population is of especial value. 

In discussing the remedy, Mr. Hollis is of course right in 
diagnosing a deficiency of purchasing power as being the root 
of the trouble, and both he and Mr. Gill—whom he quotes—are 
entirely justified in their dislike of a new ‘ economic man ’ who 
is to be solely a consumer, with perhaps a few dilettante artis- 
tic hobbies. He appears, however, to confuse the Douglas 
Credit theory with the private philosophies of some of its sup- 
porters. Actually Social Credit is simply a piece of mechanism 
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and could be used to implement, as the Prime Minister would 
say, any type of Society, Catholic or Pagan. 

Mr. Hollis’s book will not only be indispensable to anyone 
wishing to understand modern history and contemporary poli- 
tics; it will also be invaluable in that study and application of 
Quadragesimo Anno, to which every intelligent Catholic has 
been urged by the Pope himself. And this is a sufficient indi- 


cation of its worth. T.C.E. 


| ComMIT TO THE Fiamgs. By Ivor Brown, (Hamish Hamilton ; 
pp. 240; 6/-.) 

‘Contemporary taste . . . is rationalistic where romantic 
values are natural and romantic where reason demands to be 
upheld.’ The cult of the Coon, of King Kong, of dictatorial 
coloured shirts. . . It seems, alas! if we really look into the 
matter, that we are all extremely naughty. Should we indeed 
conduct the investigation under the exclusive tutelage of Mr. 
Ivor Brown we might be led to suspect that the guidance of 
reason is irretrievably a thing of the past, that all is over be- 
tween us. Yet D. H. Lawrence was not merely a gentleman 
who thought that the only thinking worth talking about resides 
in the lower reaches of the abdomen; jazz is not entirely the 
worship of orgiastic and ape-like coons; disapprobation of de- 
mocracy is not necessarily motived by a weak desire to hold 
aloft be-shirted arms to a Myth Man, nor is psycho-analysis 
merely a wayward fancy for seeing untoward sexual signifi- 
cance in the way we go about our everyday occasions. Even, 
perhaps, in the horrid, unwholesome hell of Hollywood one may 
sometimes venture to discern a glimmer of hope. Mr. Ivor 
Brown repudiates any element of puritanism in his position, 
as, incidentally, he repudiates any sympathy with Roman Catho- 
licism and (here being ‘ romantic where reason demands to be 
upheld ’) its ‘ bedizenments of myth and magic’: his is the 
voice of reason crying in the Waste Land. Yet alike relatively 
(to carry conviction) and absolutely (to see the truth) it is a bad 
thing if we can find nothing but error in errors since in every 
error there is truth. And in any case, the Book of Life is the 
one book one cannot commit to the flames; one can only turn 
over a new leaf, and therein there is continuity. So, for ex- 
ample, the essential failure of Buchmanism is accurately diag- 
nosed; but how much more valuable to go on to state its essen- 
tial worth. And as tactics of persuasion how much more effica- 
cious! But this is not to deny the value of the satirical on- 
slaught : the book should administer a salutary jolt, not least 
to the partisans of intellectual laisses-faire, and recall the errant 
attention to a number of primary home-truths we are in danger 


of forgetting. L.S.G.V. 
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All plays, however skilful, will leave behind an emptiness, 
unless they are animated by some underlying idea that pro- 
vides at once their unity and their raison d’étre. Plot and form 
are not enough. In the great dramatist the theme is so insepar- 
able from its whole artistic expression as to make analysis diffi- 
cult. It is the substance of the author’s vision, none the less 
potent when it flees general definition. To say of Othello that 
it is a study of jealousy, or even the tragedy of great-souled 
integrity ensnared and overwhelmed, is to say nothing. To 
describe Measure for Measure as showing the downfall of the 
Puritan, is to miss the significance of that full gamut of per- 
sonalities, from Isabel living in the mind, to Claudio, living in 
the world of sense, and all their strangely satisfying pattern. 
And what can one say of the Tempest? with its intertwining of 
basic motifs—a consummation, a surrender, an order reborn— 
save that the surface action, the directly intelligible, comes 
secondary to something far deeper, with almost a prophetic 
quality. 

I believe that this ‘ prophetic ’ quality is almost essential to 
great drama, which cannot wholly forget its religious origins. 
It is nearly always present in Shakespeare. Shaw has it, in his 
finest work. Two years ago I saw Heartbreak House within a 
few days of Cavalcade, and it seemed incredible that these two 
plays, with their picture of breaking civilisation, had not been 
born at the same moment of acute post-war disillusion; that 
Shaw’s play had been written a full decade and a half before, 
when the war was at its height. 


There is a like sense of inspired vision in the work of Shaw’s 
compatriot, Sean O’Casey, increasing in his later plays. It was 
a fortunate coincidence that brought the Irish Players to the 
Little Theatre with Juno and the Paycock, when Within the 
Gates was being performed for the first time, at the Vaudeville. 
Juno and the Paycock follows what has become traditional lines, 
though the tradition is no older than the naturalistic period of 
the last century. Straightforward, realistic to photographic 
point, excelling in creation of character, full of humour and 
pathos, it is a period piece that already dates, an historical 
document of slum life in Dublin during the latter ‘ Trouble.’ 
But the two moments that are its high-lights are two moments 
of pure lyricism, like a sudden rending of the veil, when first 
one mother then another keens her lost son, the second lament- 
ing that she did not sufficiently pity the first because her son 
was a Die-Hard Republican. ‘I should have remembered that 
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it was neither a Die-Hard nor a Stater, but only a poor dead 
child.’ With the lovely prayer, stirring so many echoes, ‘O 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, take away our hearts of stone and give 
us hearts of flesh.’ By these two moments, in retrospect, the 
whole play lives. 

In Within the Gates, as in The Silver Tassie, O’Casey aban- 
dons realism to explore new fields ; or rather realism, symbolism, 
lyricism all find a place. The scene is Hyde Park, from spring’s 
promise to winter’s desolation; park-keepers, nurse-maids, 
guardsmen, stump orators, form a kind of choric background. 
It is at once a bitter satire and a mystery play in new terms, of 
which the ultimate burden is the search for God, and, though 
it is a play with many obscurities and even inconsistencies, it 
holds the attention from end to end. Its spirit is one of dis- 
illusion, if not of final pessimism. The poison of self-deception 
eats into all the chief characters; into the Dreamer’s dreams— 
the Dreamer is a broken reed to those who look to him to ex- 
press the ideal of the author ; Sean O’Casey has outgrown the 
Celtic Twilight and has no illusions about Dreamers—as into 
the Bishop’s eagerness to enter into the life of the common 
people; neither of them can bear contact with reality. At the 
end one is left indeed with a glimmer of hope, an impression 
that ‘ something yet remains,’ but what? It is strangely ob- 
scure, as though the dramatist, as poet, felt impelled to express 
two contradictory streams in his own heart. Is he with the pure 
paganism of the Dreamer, who would have Janice ‘ die dancing,’ 
and would see the brambles grow thick over the ‘ Down and 
Outs,’ whose sinister chant and drum-beat grows louder and 
nearer as the play progresses? Is he with the Christianity re- 
presented, truly at last, by the Bishop, who blesses the derelict 
and forsaken the Dreamer despises; to which Janice at the last 
turns in peace? ‘She died making the sign of the Cross. 
She died making the sign of the Cross.’ ... . It is as though 
the poet’s heart and head were at variance. But, with all its 
defects, the play has the ring of greatness. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. It is interesting to compare the playing of the First 
Brandenburg Concerto by the Chamber Orchestra of the Ecole 
Normale, conducted by Alfred Cortot (DB 2033-4, 6/- each), with 
that of the Berlin Philharmonic recorded last month by Decca. 
The Brandenburg Concertos are on the border between sym- 
phonic and chamber music: the Berlin version, heavier in its 
contrasts and more solemn, inclines to the former; the Paris 
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version, brisker and more debonair, to the former. A trio of two 
flutes and a fiddle, supported by the same French orchestra, 
play the Fourth Brandenburg Concerto (DB 2037-8, 6/- each): 
that the Margrave Christian Ludwig delighted in such delicacy 
and grace must correct the history text-book picture of pre- 
Frederican Prussia. Fingal’s Cave—played by the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra (DB 21000, 6/-)—is effective picture-music, 
Hebridean in the manner of a sensitive educated romantic of the 
early eighteenth century, indeed its surge and storm is a remark- 
able feat on the part of Mendelssohn, considering his race and 
class: a Hanseatic strain in him. 


French-English can be an enchanting mixture, and wit and 
tenderness are in Yvonne Printemps’ singing of I’ll follow my 
secret heart, from the first act of Noel Coward’s Conversation 
Piece (DA 1363, 4/-). Richer and more dramatic are the two 
Verdi favourites, Ah! fors’ é lui from Traviata, sung by Toti 
dal Monte from La Scala, who is joined by Franco Ghione in 
Lassu nel ciel from Rigoletto (DB 2124, 6/-). Paul Robeson's 
glorious bass needs no praise : he is now specializing in ballads; 
Wagon Wheels is a song of love for the old ways of rustic 
travel, a protest against the clatter of the Machine Age; on the 
other side is Mammy’s little kinky headed boy (B 8135, 2/6). 


DECCA POLYDOR. It is fitting that a tribute to Francois Couperin 
should imitate the formal elegance of the eighteenth century : 
Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin combines this with the author’s 
own haunting personal style. In the piano version, played by 
Madeleine de Valmaléte (PO 5088-9, 2/6 each, LY 6079, 3/6), 
the cool and perfect manners of the Forlane are admirable, and 
the lace of the Toccata. French music, following literature and 
arms, has had its Spanish campaigns, and all of them have not 
been attended by success. Still Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole— 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by Albert Wolff (CA 8174-5, 
4/- each)—is considered an important work and three sections 
are based on Spanish national dances. The interpretation of 
the Trauermarsch from Gotterdimmerung by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under Furtwangler (CA 8173, 4/-) is as sensitive as 
the subject allows. 


Heinrich Schlusnus, a baritone from the Berlin State Opera 
who recently made his first appearance in England, sings Largo 
al Factotum with enjoyable jest, the octaves ‘ Figaro... . 
Figaro . . . . Figaro, etc.’ are very droll (CA 8172, 4/-). He 
also sings two well-known Schubert songs, An Silvia and F rith- 
_lingslaube (DE 7026, 2/6), and Zueignung and Ich liebe dich by 
Richard Strauss (DE 7027, 2/6). 
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prunswick. ‘ Corfee in the mornin’,’ Miss Connie Boswell’s 
seductive number (O 1711, 2/6) from Moulin Rouge must be 
noted by the historian, though the musician as well may ad- 
mire its harmonies and finish. Old fogy appreciation this, but 
it is as representative of its time as Bunyan’s Hymn, though 
the spirit is somewhat different. This goes also for two negro 
rhythms, Rockin’ Chair and Swampy River, played by Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra (O 1727, 2/6) without fear of canoni- 
cal discords. TL 


NOTICES 


Essays in History. By H.H. Pope Pius XI. Translated by 
Edward Bullough. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 12/6.) 


The studies re-printed in this volume have a value quite in- 
dependent of the personality of their author. They seem to 
fall naturally into three groups. The monograph on the Codex 
Atlanticus, first published in 1907, the study on Luini, reprinted 
from the Rassegna d’Arte of 1912, and the article on the Set- 
tala Museum from the 1906 Rendiconti of the Instituto Lom- 
bardo di Scienze e Lettere illustrate the slow development of the 
Italian Renaissance. Detailed and scholarly, they suggest the 
continuity of interests and modes of thought in seventeenth 
and sixteenth century Italy. The essays on the Borromei were 
intended for a very different public. They contain much that 
seems written for edification. But the section on the influence 
of the Alciati on St. Charles and the analysis of the influence 
of St. Charles on Cardinal Federico form a significant con- 
tribution to the history of the period. The lecture on the his- 
tory of the See of Milan gains authority from the specialized 
knowledge of the lecturer, and though it is deprived of much of 
its value by lack of references it is supplemented by a closely 
documented essay on the Milanese Guilds of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Throughout, the translation reads easily, and Profes- 
sor Bullough has contributed a lucid preface. GM 


IN DECEM LIBROS ETHICORUM ARISTOTELIS AD NICOMACHUM EX- 
positio. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by A. M. Pirotta, 
O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. (Turin: Marietti; pp. xxiv +747 ; lire 
30.) 

The third of the great commentaries on Aristotle by St. 
Thomas to be published by Marietti in octavo. The Commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics, edited by Professor Cathala, came out 
In 1915, that on the de Anima, edited by Professor Pirotta, ten 
years later, and now comes the Commentary on the Nicoma- 
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chean Ethics, The intention is not to provide a critical text—for 
that must await the editors of the Leonine St. Thomas—but a 
sufficiently correct one in a handy form. Students of St. Thomas 
have long felt the need of such a volume as this, which offers 
one of the best commentaries, not only on Aristotle’s Ethics, 
but also on the Second Part of the Summa Theologica, St. 
Thomas wrote it in Italy about 1266 before he began working 
on his own systematic treatment of moral theology. Unneces- 
sary to emphasize the rational temper of the exposition : morality 
is not regarded as a matter unrelated to the rest of life, as a 
category independent of physics and metaphysics, as an impera- 
tive based on a conviction that cannot be scientifically analyzed, 
As in the other Marietti commentaries, Aristotle is given in 
the Latin translation made by St. Thomas’s friend, William of 
Moerbeke, with Bekker references in the margin: schematic 
synopses precede the lectiones of the commentary, which is 
divided into numbered short paragraphs. A highly desirable 
edition for study and reference. T.G. 


GoD AND THE WORLD THROUGH CHRISTIAN Eves. Second Series. 
(Student Christian Movement Press; 4/-.) 


Apart from the two lectures by Catholics, this exposition of 
the ‘ intellectual content’ of ‘ Christianity as it is believed by 
its standard exponents ’ (Introduction) might move a listener of 
one type to say something like this: ‘ Many people to-day do 
not agree that Christianity is desirable either morally or doc- 
trinally. You tell me it is, But that is very little use to me un- 
less it is true; and it seems to me that all you tell me is that | 
should act as if it were. Dr. Baillie, for instance, tells me that 
* you cannot prove religious truths by sheer argument, and that 
unless you start with some kind of belief in them, philosophy 
will never take you there at ali.’ And he equates faith with trust. 
If I trust, I shall come to trust more. Professor Webb, again, 
says that the moral law is of absolute obligation; but he adds 
that the ‘ reaction of the moral consciousness ’ is the only crite- 
rion of moral judgment, and that it ‘ is no more infallible than 
is Our perception of truth or our perception of beauty.’ I find 
the same note in other lectures, and, much as I have enjoyed 
them, I feel that they really only offer me the advice to act as 
if Christianity were true and as if my conscience were infallible. 
It doesn’t carry me far; nor does it really seem to square with 
Mr. Paton’s ‘ Christianity is not the record of what good men 
have thought about God.’ This would not be the whole truth 
about these lectures; but it would be fair comment. A listener 
of this kind should be lent, or better, given, Mr. Lunn’s Now 1 


See. A.E.H.S. 
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Tue Son oF Gop. By Karl Adam. Translated by Philip Here- 
ford. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6). , 


In BLacKFriars of last September a reviewer of Kar! Adam’s 
Jesus Christus insisted on the importance of that work and de- 
clared it to be a book which should prove of immense value 
alike to the devout, the scholar and the unbeliever. We now 
have it in an English translation with the title The Son of God. 
It is difficult to understand why the German title was not kept as 
it is decidedly the more suitable. The translator had a difficult 
task, but has succeeded in giving us a readable translation. If 
it is at times somewhat cloudy or rhetorical, it does but resemble 
in that the German original. It is a pity that the four pages of 
references at the end of the German edition are omitted from 
the present translation. The omission makes it impossible at 
times to know who is speaking in the quotations given. 


L.W. 


Some Broapcast Sermons. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward, 1934; pp. ix, 160; cloth, 2/6; wrapper, 1/-.) 

Fr. Martindale explains his aim in a short introduction; he 
has the non-Catholic listener chiefly in mind; and he prefers to 
start from what such a listener already knows or can verify, 
and to talk a language he can understand. His success is com- 
plete. The risk attendant on this venture—and there is some 
risk in everything worth doing—may appear from a recent note 
in The Radio Times: ‘ Father Martindale’s message in his 
broadcast sermons is one that transcends the bounds of creed 
and doctrine.’ In fact, though Fr. Martindale prefers (he in- 
sists again that it is preference and not censorship) not to 
stress points of difference, his ‘ message ’ is entirely bounded by 
a creed and is not particularly audible from the regions of the 
Least Common Denominator. It is safe to say that anyone who 
buys this book in the hope of getting The Universal Prayer in 
the vernacular will be disappointed. And any Catholic who 
feels that he is unlikely to learn anything from such talks as 
these is probably mistaken. A.E.HS. 


UnrEcorpED Histories. By Charles Ricketts. With six De- 
signs by the Author. Limited edition, 950 copies. (Martin 
Secker; pp. 139; 21/-.) 

For the bibliophile and literary gourmet. Medium octavo, 
buff hand-made paper, a good fount; the cover spoilt by ineffec- 
tive gold tooling. Graceful, sometimes beautiful, prose, a sen- 
suous awareness and feeling for ancient atmosphere, sometimes 
an exotic lavishness without sufficient virility. Happiest per- 
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haps with classical Rome: Nero helplessly taking Paul’s God 
for another recalcitrant Adonis; Cleopatra on a spring morn- 
ing with Antony; Caesar, great and tired, on the eve of his 
death. A delicate vignette of da Vinci. The author’s designs 
lack strength : a suggestion of Beardsley without his definition, 


L.S.G.V. 


A Curistian SocioLocy FoR To-pay. By Maurice B. Reckitt. 
(Longmans Green ; 4/6). 

A handy edition of Faith and Society without the valuable his- 
torical and statistical matter which made that an inconveniently 
large and expensive book. A discriminating appraisal of Mr. 
Reckitt’s Christian Sociology appeared in BLACKFRIARS in Noy- 
ember 1932. The flaws which were there detected remain in 
this abridgement. V.w. 


A FLower oF THE Desert, which is a short life of Father M. 
Joseph Cassant (1878-1903), Cistercian, and has been published 
by the monks of the Abbey of Our Lady of the Desert, Haute 
Garonne, is the type of story that will tend of its nature to be 
viewed unsympathetically at first by most even of the devout, 


for it is little more than the record of his ill-health and yet of 
his complete refusal to inform his superiors of his pain and the 
illness under which he gradually succumbed to his death. But 
what will in this way prove at first distasteful to some minds, 
will be more than redeemed for them from morbid folly by the 
very attractive personal love of Our Lord that possessed him. 
During the worst period of his pains he could easily be dis- 
tracted from the consciousness of them by any one talking to 
him of Our Lord or the love of God. His sufferings were too 
real for this unconsciousness of them to be a pretence. It is the 
perennial story of the Catholic who through holiness reaches 
heights from which a glow of beauty is seen to be cast over 
what else might seem drab. B,J. 


Pére Janin has done a most valuable thing : he has given us 
in the SEPARATED EASTERN CHURCHES (Sands; 5/- net) an ac- 
count of these churches which restates for us all that Dr. For- 
tescue once gave us, and more accurately. The stories of the 
origins and fortunes of these Churches are indeed too compli- 
cated for anyone to be expected to describe them without mis- 
take, but this is undoubtedly the best handbook in English to 
the whole subject. The bibliography is short and practical. We 
recommend it for every clerical reference shelf. B.J 
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NOTICES 


Mr. James Drennan’s B.U,F.—OswaLp MosLEy AND BRITISH 
Fascism (John Murray, 7/6) follows conventional lines familiar 
to students of Fascist and Nazi propaganda abroad, and inci- 
dentally shows unwittingly the difficulty of adapting it to the 
English situation. The author succeeds in presenting Sir Os- 
wald as a consistent and estimable character, but it is beyond 
his powers to make of his hero the Hero which a Fascist Leader 
must be before a nation will resign its destinies into his hands. 
The opening chapters on The Background of the Bourgeois 
Mind, British Capitalism in Retreat, and The (pale pink) Charac- 
ter of Labour-Socialism are well done, but add little to what 
Left-wing Socialists have already told us. The more construc- 
tive chapters on Fascism and the Crisis of the West (repeating 
the Nazi mistake—now repented of—of basing Fascist philo- 
sophy on Spengler) and on The Nature of Fascism are disap- 
pointingly superficial. The interest of the book (as, perhaps, 
the importance of British Fascism) is psychological rather than 
political. It should be read if only to learn how the ardent 
Fascist ‘ Faith’ intoxicates an evidently intelligent man and 
gets the better even of his style. (E.g., ‘ Like intelligent blue- 
bottles on the muck-heap of all cultures they [the modern in- 
tellectuals] sun themselves in its foul odours and swell fat upon 
its ordures.” Or: ‘ Hitler . . . cleans out the human sewers of 
the Kurfiirstdamm and hunts out with the steriliser’s needles 
the erotic scum of the rich apartment-buildings.’) Such pas- 
sages are the more significant because they are not representa- 
tive, and betray a mentality which justifies the fear of Fascism 
more than any stories of knuckle-dusters and castor-oil. We 
await a more uniformly cool-headed apology from the Black- 


shirts. H.G. 


A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF LOW MASS, by a Secular Priest 
(Burns Oates, 2/6,) is a direct yet detailed introduction to the 
doctrine and rite of the Eucharist, with forty-three illustrations 
from photographs which greatly simplify the explanations. 
GUIDE IN A CATHOLIC CHURCH FOR NON-CATHOLIC VISITORS, 
by Lancelot W. Fox (Washbourne and Bogan, 1/-), is a doc- 
trinal account of the objects usually found in a Catholic Church. 
THE PILGRIMS GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LONDON, by C. E. Constable, 
0.B.E., M.C., (Burns Oates, 1/6), offers a practical method of 
visiting the chief monuments, ancient and modern. 

From Sheed and Ward come cheap editions of recent books. 
Chief of all, the eagerly awaited revised edition of THE SPIRIT OF 
CATHOLICISM, by Karl Adam (3/6), which in the reviewer's ex- 
perience has done more than any other book published in this 
century to put religious-minded Christians in sympathy with the 
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Church, THE NATURE OF BELIEF, by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (5/-), is 
a Grammar of Assent that has been appreciated for its sustained 
argument, considered judgment, persuasive style. FOUR spIRI- 
TUAL cLassics (6/-) is an omnibus that collects five distinguish- 
ed but neglected personages, SS. Felicity and Perpetua, Abbot 
William of St. Thierry, the Blessed Robert Southwell, and Dame 
Lucy Knatchbull. Of THE MAKING OF EUROPE, by Christopher 
Dawson (8/6), Mr. Aldous Huxley has said that the Dark Ages 
now ‘ lose their darkness, take on form and significance . 
thanks to Mr. Dawson’s erudition and his gift of marshalling 
facts.” A MONUMENT TO ST. AUGUSTINE (6/-), is a collection of 
essays in honour of his fifteenth centenary. 

Living monuments to the great doctor are the religious orders 
which observe his rule. ASSUMPTIONIST SPIRITUALITY (Wash- 
bourne and Bogan, 1/-), a synthesis of the teaching of Fr. Em. 
manuel d’Alzon, founder of the Augustinian Fathers of the 
Assumption, translated and adapted from the French by Andrew 
Beck, A.A., indicates the deep doctrinal foundations beneath 
the up-to-date apparatus of the Assumptionists : the letters A.A. 
stand for two great modern organizations. MON NAVIRE, by 
Adolphe Petit (Desclée de Brouwer, 12 fr.) is a spiritual] retreat 
in an engaging manner, fifty-fifty mariner and convent chaplain. 
A C.T.S. pamphlet of which 13,000 copies were sold within six 
months of publication is now issued bound in cloth, THE INWARD 
LIFE, being extracts from the letters of Mother Stuart (9d.). 

Many of the editorials of The Catholic World in the last de- 
cade are worth reprinting, and THIS OUR Day, by James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P. (Paulist Press; 4/-) contains a selection of them, 

Other journalisms that stand reprinting in book-form are 
Peter Anson’s sketches from The Universe with explanatory 
text, which are issued in six booklets (Burns Oates, 6d. each) 
under the titles A PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES, TO LISIEUX, TO ITALY, 
TO BRITTANY, FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF BRITAIN, AN IRISH PIL- 
GRIMAGE, Also the reminiscences of Nestor in The Catholic 
Times published as LITTLE Essays, by Abbot Sir David Hunter- 
Blair (Burns Oates, 3/6). . 

T.G. 


THINGS FOR LITURGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL USE is the name of 
the new catalogue from the SS. Joseph and Dominic, Ditchling 
Common, Sussex, which contains photographs of lovely ex- 
amples of wood- and stone-carving, gold- and silver-smithing 
and vestment-making. The liturgical productions of St. Domi 
nic’s Press at the same address are not represented. The cata- 
logue will be sent gratis on request. 

H.G. 
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- SCHOOLS 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 

VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 

spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 

Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 


THE MOTHER Prioress, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. 
Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxiori Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
Elocution. Riding. Swimming. For further particulars apply to: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANTONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 
Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 
ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 
experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 


Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss Kine. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 
OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxiord and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros: 
pectus, etc., apply to: THE HEApMASTER, O.P. (Telephone: Dud: 
dington 2). 
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